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PREFACE : 


In the two earlier books of this Series the poems were graded 
according to difficulty. In this and the following book the 
poems have been arranged chronologically, as the pupils for 
whom the books are intended have reached the stage where they 
may be given, with advantage, an opportunity of judging how 
the spirit of an age is reflected in its poetry, and how, and to 
what extent, the poetry of one age differs from that of another. 


The main object kept in view has been the choice of poems 
which would appeal to the pupil, and which would be worthy 
of his consideration. Before the pupil can appreciate he must 
not merely understand ; he must have interest. To evoke this 
interest, experience has shown that narrative poetry is probably 
the most suitable agent, and therefore to this type of poem a 
considerable amount of space has been given. But lyrical poetry 
has been largely drawn upon, and care taken to keep its appeal 
well within the range of the pupil’s comprehension. While 

- many modern poems have been included, as showing the present- 
day tendency, it has been borne in mind that no poem is 

»hackneyed to the pupil reading it for the first time, and not a 
few old favourites have been deliberately inserted to represent 
the earlier periods. 

Prose passages have been included to help the pupil to become, 
in the words of the Departmental Report on the Teaching of 
English, ‘‘familiarised with the rhythm of fine prose until he 
insensibly comes to modulate his own writing harmoniously.” 

The Appendix to this book consists of two sections—viz., 
a classification of the poems according to subject-matter, and 
a short survey of the history of poetry. As regards the former, 
a poem from some of the general types has been discussed. This 
is intended as a guide to similar efforts in appreciation on the 
part of the individual pupil. The second part of the Appendix 
will help to crystallise the ideas as to the development of poetry 
which the pupil may have gleaned from his study of the poems 
themselves. While such auxiliary matter may prove useful to 
many, it does not interfere with the main text of the book, 
which, it is hoped, will give that pleasure which should be 
associated with all Anthologies. 
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Our Island Home. 


William Shakespeare. 


This royal throne of kings, this sceptred isle, 
This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 

This other Eden, demi-paradise, 

This fortress, built by nature for herself 
Against infection and the hand of war, 

This happy breed of men, this little world, 

This precious stone set in the silver sea, 

Which serves it in the office of a wall, 

Or as a moat defensive to a house, 

Against the envy of less happier lands, 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England, 
This nurse, this teeming womb of royal kings, 
Feared by their breed and famous by their birth, 
Renownéd for their deeds as far from home, 

For Christian service and true chivalry, 

As is the sepulchre in stubborn Jewry 

Of the world’s ransom, blessed Mary’s Son: 

This land of such dear souls, this dear, dear land. 


England, bound in with the triumphant sea, 
Whose rocky shore beats back the envious siege 


Of watery Neptune. 
Richard I/.. 


The Eve of Philippi. 


William Shakespeare. 
Scene—The Tent of Brutus. 


Brutus. Give me the gown. Where is thy in- 
strument ? 

Lucius. Here in the tent. 

Brutus. What, thou speak’st drowsily ? 
Poor knave, I blame thee not; thou art o’er watch’d. 
Call Claudius, and some other of my men; 
Tl have them sleep on cushions in my tent! 

Incius. Varro, and Claudius! 


Enter Varro and CLauDIus. 


Varro. Calls my lord ? 
Brutus. I pray you, sirs, lie in my tent, and sleep; 
It may be, I shall raise you by and by 
On business to my brother Cassius. 
Varro. So please you, we will stand, and watch 
your pleasure. 
Brutus. I will not have it so: lie down, good sirs ; 
It may be, I shall otherwise bethink me. 
Look, Lucius, here’s the book I sought for so; 
I put it in the pocket of my gown. 
[Servants lie down. 
Lucius. I was sure, your lordship did not give it me. 
Brutus. Bear with me, good boy, I am much for- 
getful. 
Canst thou hold up thy heavy eyes awhile, 
And touch thy instrument a strain or two? 


The Eve of Philippi 9 


Lucius. Ay, my lord, an it please you. 

Brutus. It does, my boy: 
I trouble thee too much, but thou art willing. 

Lucius. It is my duty, sir. 

Brutus. I should not urge thy duty past thy might ; 
I know, young bloods look for a time of rest. 

Lucius. I have slept, my lord, already. 

Brutus. It is well done; and thou’shalt sleep again; 
I will not hold thee long: if I do live, 
I will be good to thee. ; [Music and a Song. 
This is a sleepy tune :—O murd’rous slumber ! 
Layest thou thy leaden mace upon my boy, 
That plays thee music ?—Gentle knave, good night ; 
I will not do thee so much wrong to wake thee. 
If thou dost nod, thou break’st thy instrument ; 
Tl take it from thee; and, good boy, good night. 
Let me see, let me see ;—Is not the leaf turn’d down 
Where I left reading? Here it is, I think. 

[He sits down. 


Enter the Ghost of Cesar. 


How ill this taper burns !—Ha! who comes here? 
I think it is the weakness of mine eyes, 
That shapes this monstrous apparition. 
It comes upon me :—Art thou any thing ? 
Art thou some god, some angel, or some devil, 
That makest my blood cold, and my hair to stare ? 
Speak to me, what thou art. 
Ghost. Thy evil spirit, Brutus. 
Brutus. Why comest thou? 
Ghost. To tell thee, thou shalt see me at Philippi. 
Brutus. Well; then I shall see thee again? 


10 The Eve of Philippi 


Ghost, Ay, at Philippi. [Ghost vanishes. 

Brutus. Why, I will see thee at Philippi then.— 
Now I have taken heart, thou vanishest: 
Ill spirit, I would hold more talk with thee.— 
Boy! Lucius!—Varro! Claudius! Sirs, awake !— 
Claudius ! 

Incius. The strings, my lord, are false. 

Brutus. He thinks, he still is at his instrument.— 
Lucius, awake. 

Lucius. My Lord! 

Brutus. Did’st thou dream, Lucius, that thou so 

criedst out? 
LImucius. My lord, I do not know that I did cry. 
Brutus. Yes, that thou didst: Didst thou see any- 
thing ? 

Lucius. Nothing, my lord. 

Brutus. Sleep again, Lucius.—Sirrah, Claudius! 
Fellow thou! awake. 

Varro. My lord. 

Claudius. My Lord. 

Brutus. Why did you so cry out, sirs, in your sleep? 

Varro and Claudius. Did we, my lord ? 

Brutus. Ay ; saw you any thing? 

Varro. No, my lord, I saw nothing. 

Claudius. Nor I, my lord. 

Brutus. Go, and commend me to my brother Cassius; 
Bid him set on his powers betimes before, 
And we will follow. 

Varro and Claudius. It shall be done, my lord. 

[Hxceunt. 


Julius Cesar. 
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Blow, Blow. 
William Shakespeare. 


Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude ; 
Thy tooth is not so keen, - 
Because thou art not seen, 
Although thy breath be rude. 
Heigh-ho! sing, heigh-ho! unto the green holly: 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly: 
Then, heigh-ho, the holly! 
This life is most jolly. 


Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
That dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot: 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp 
As friend remember’d not. 
Heigh-ho! sing, heigh-ho! unto the green holly: 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly : 
Then heigh-ho the holly! 
This life is most jolly. 
As You Like It. 
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The Desert shall Rejoice. 


The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad 
for them; and the desert shall rejoice, and blossom as 
the rose. 


It shall blossom abundantly, and rejoice even with 
joy and singing: the glory of Lebanon shall be given 
unto it, the excellency of Carmel and Sharon; they 
shall see the glory of the Lord, and the excellency of 
our God. 


Strengthen ye the weak hands, and confirm the 
feeble knees. ‘ 


Say to them that are of a fearful heart, Be strong, 
fear not: behold, your God will come with vengeance, 
even God with a recompense; he will come and save 
you. 


Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, and the 
ears of the deaf shall be unstopped : 


Then shall the lame man leap as an hart, and the 
tongue of the dumb sing: for in the wilderness shall 
waters break out, and streams in the desert. 


And the parched ground shall become a pool, and 
the thirsty land springs of water: in the habitation of 
dragons, where each lay, shall be grass, with reeds 
and rushes. 


And an highway shall be there, and a way, and it 
shall be called The way of holiness; the unclean shall 
not pass over it; but it shall be for those: the way- 
faring men, though fools, shall not err therein. 


The Walk to Emmaus 13 


No lion shall be there, nor any ravenous beast shall 
go up thereon, it shall not be found there; but the 
redeemed shall walk there. 

And the ransomed of the Lord shall return, and 
come to Zion with songs, and everlasting joy upon 
their heads: they shall obtain joy and gladness, and 


sorrow and sighing shall fiee away. 
, ISAIAH. 


The Walk to Emmaus. 


And, behold, two of them went that same day toa 
village called Emmaus, which was from J erusalem 
about threescore furlongs. 

And they talked together of all these things which 
had happened. 

And it came to pass, that, while they communed 
together and reasoned, Jesus himself drew near, ae , 
went with them. 

But their eyes were holden that they should it 
know him. $- 

And he said unto them, What manner of communi- 
cations are these that ye have one to another, as ye 
walk, and are sad? 

And the one of them, whose name was Cleopas, 
answering, said unto him, Art thou only a stranger in 
Jerusalem, and hast not known the things which are 
come to pass there in these days? 

And he said unto them, What things? And they 
said unto him, Concerning Jesus of Nazareth, which 


ie The Walk to Emmaus 


was a prophet mighty in deed and word before God 
and all the people: 


And how the chief priests and our rulers delivered 
him to be condemned to death, and have crucified 
him. 

But we trusted that it had been he which should - 
have redeemed Israel: and besides all this, to-day is 
the third day since these things were done. 


Yea, and certain women also of our company made 
us astonished, which were early at the sepulchre; 


And when they found not his body, they came, 
saying, that they had also seen a vision of angels, 
which said that he was alive. 


And certain of them which were with us went to 
the sepulchre, and found it even so as the women had 
gn but him they saw not. 


Then he said unto them, O fools, and slow of heart 
_ to believe all that the prophets have spoken! 





_ Ought not Christ to have suffered these things, and 
to enter into his glory? 

And beginning at Moses and all the Prophets, he 
expounded unto them in all the Scriptures the things 
concerning himself. 


And they drew nigh unto the village whither they 
went: and he made as though he would have gone 
farther. 


But they constrained him, saying, Abide with us; 
for it is toward evening, and the day is far spent. 
And he went into tarry with them. 


To Daffodils - 15 


And it came to pass, as he sat at meat with them, 
he took bread, and blessed it, and brake, and ‘gave to | 
them. & ‘ : 


And their eyes were opened, and they knew him; 


and he vanished out of their sight. i 
St. LUKE, 


To Daffodils. 
Robert Herrick. 


Fair daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon: 
As yet the early-rising sun 
Has not attained his noon. 

Stay, stay, 
Until the hasting day 

Has run 

But to the even-song; 
And having prayed together, we 
Will go with you along. 


We have short time to stay as you, 
We have as short a spring; 
As quick a growth to meet decay, 
As you or anything. 

We die 
As your hours do, and dry 

Away, 
Like to the summer’s rain, 
Or as the pearls of morning dew, 
Ne’er to be found again. 
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A Morning Picture. 
John Milton. 


Haste thee, nymph, and bring with thee, 
Jest, and youthful Jollity,— 

Quips and cranks and wanton wiles, 
Nods and becks and wreathéd smiles, 
Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek, 

And love to live in dimple sleek,— 
Sport, that wrinkled Care derides, 
And Laughter, holding both his sides. 
Come! and trip it, as you go, 

On the light fantastic toe ; 

And in thy right hand lead with thee 
The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty; 


And, if I give thee honour due, 


Mirth, admit me of thy crew, 

To live with her, and live with thee, 
In unreprovéd pleasure free,— 

To hear the lark begin his flight, 
And singing startle the dull Night, 
From his watch-tower in the skies, 
Till the dappled dawn doth rise: 
Then to come, in spite of sorrow, 
And at my window bid good-morrow, 
Through the sweet-brier, or the vine, 
Or the twisted eglantine ; 

While the cock with lively din 
Scatters the rear of darkness thin, 


Hebe, in classical mythology, the goddess of youth. 
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And to the stack, or the barn door, 
Stoutly struts his dames before; 

Oft listening how the hounds and horn 
Cheerily rouse the slumbering Morn, 
From the side of some hoar hill 
Through the high wood echoing shrill: 
Sometime walking, not unseen, 

By hedgerow elms, on hillocks green, 
Right against the eastern gate, 

Where the great Sun begins his state, 
Robed in flames and amber light, 

The clouds in thousand liveries dight: 
While the ploughman, near at hand, 
Whistles o’er the furrowed land, 

And the milkmaid singeth blithe, 

And the mower whets his scythe,. 
And every shepherd tells his tale, 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 


DT Allegro. 


Ode: How Sleep the Brave! 
William Collins. 


How sleep the brave, who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes blest! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallow’d mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 


Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 
T.N.0.—-B 


18 An Elegy on that Glory of her Sex 


By fairy hands their knell is rung ; 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung ; 
There Honour comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay ; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair 

To dwell, a weeping hermit, there! 


Elegy on that Glory of her 
Sex, Mrs. Mary Blaize. 
Oliver Goldsmith. 


Good people all, with one accord, 
Lament for Madam Blaize, 

Who never wanted a good word— 
From those who spoke her praise. 


The needy seldom passed her door, 
And always found her kind ; 

She freely lent to all the poor,— 
Who left a pledge behind. 


She strove the neighbourhood to please, 
With manners wondrous winning, 

And never followed wicked ways,— 
Unless when she was sinning. 


At church, in silks and satins new, 
With hoop of wondrous size, 

She never slumbered in her pew,— 
But when she shut her eyes. 


Boadicea 19 


Her love was sought, I do aver, 
By twenty beaux and more; 

The king himself has followed her,— 
When she has walked before. 


But now, her wealth and finery fled, 
Her hangers-on cut short all; 

The doctors found, when she was dead,— 
Her last disorder mortal. 


Let us lament, in sorrow sore, 
For Kent Street well may say, 

That had she lived a twelvemonth more,— 
She had not died to-day. 


Boadicea. 
William Cowper. 


When the British warrior Queen, 
Bleeding from the Roman rods, 

Sought, with an indignant mien, 
Counsel of her country’s gods. 


Sage beneath a spreading oak, 
Sat the Druid, hoary chief, 
Every burning word he spoke 

Full of rage and full of grief. 


“Princess! If our aged eyes 

Weep upon thy matchless wrongs, 
"Tis because resentment ties 

All the terrors of our tongues. 
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Boadicea 


“Rome shall perish—write that word 
In the blood that she has spilt; 
Perish, hopeless and abhorred, 
Deep in ruin as in guilt. 


* Rome, for empire far renowned, 
Tramples on a thousand states ; 

Soon her pride shall kiss the ground— 
Hark! the Gaul is at her gates! 


“Other Romans shall arise, 
Heedless of a soldier’s name ; 
Sounds, not arms, shall win the prize, 
Harmony the path to fame. 


“Then the progeny that springs 
From the forests of our land, 

Armed with thunder, clad with wings, 
Shall a wider world command. 


“Regions Cesar never knew 
Thy posterity shall sway ; 

Where his eagles never flew, 
None invincible as they.” 


Such the bard’s prophetic words, 
Pregnant with celestial fire, 
Bending as he swept the chords 
Of his sweet but awful lyre. 


She, with all a monarch’s pride, 
Felt them in her bosom glow: 
Rushed to battle, fought, and died; 
Dying, hurled them at the foe. 


The Tiger 21 


“ Ruffians, pitiless as proud, 

Heaven awards the vengeance due: 
Empire is on us bestowed, 

Shame and ruin wait for you.” 


The Tiger. 


William Blake. 


Tiger, Tiger, burning bright ° 
In the forests of the night, 
What immortal hand or eye 
Framed thy fearful symmetry ? 


In what distant deeps or skies 
Burned that fire within thine eyes? 
On what wings dared he aspire? 
What the hand dared seize the fire ? 


And what shoulder and what art 

Could twist the sinews of thy heart? 
When thy heart began to beat, 

What dread hand formed thy dread feet? 


‘What the hammer, what the chain, 
Knit thy strength and forged thy brain ? 
What the anvil? What dread grasp 
Dared thy deadly terrors clasp ? 


When the stars threw down their spears, 
And watered heaven with their tears, 
Did he smile his work to see? 

Did he who made the lamb make thee? 


A Man’s a Man for a That. 


Robert Burns. 


Is there, for honest poverty, 
That hangs his head, and a’ that ? 
The coward-slave, we pass him by, 
We dare be poor for a’ that! 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Our toils obscure, and a’ that ; 
The rank is but the guinea stamp ; 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that. 


_ What tho’ on hamely fare we dine, 
Wear hodden-grey, and a’ that; 
Gie fools their silks, and knaves their wine, 
A man’s a man for a’ that! 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Their tinsel show, and a’ that: 
The honest man, tho’ e’er sae poor, 
Is King o’ men for a’ that. 


Ye see yon birkie, ca’d a lord, 
Wha struts, and stares, and a’ that; 
Tho’ hundreds worship at his word, 
He’s but a coof for a’ that: 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
His riband, star, and a’ that, 
The man of independent mind, 
He looks and laughs at a’ that. 


gowd, gold. hodden-grey, coarse cloth with the natural colour of the wool. 
birkie, pretentious fellow. coof, dull, stupid fellow. 


To a Mouse 23 


A prince can mak’ a belted knight, 
A marquis, duke, and a’ that; 
But an honest man’s aboon his might— 
Guid faith he maunna fa’ that! 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Their dignities and a’ that, 
The pith o’ sense and pride o’ worth 
Are higher rank than a’ that. 


Then let us pray that come it may, 
As come it will for a’ that; 
That sense and worth, o’er a’ the earth, 
May bear the gree, and a’ that: 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
It's coming yet, for a’ that— 
That man to man the warld o’er 
Shall brothers be for a’ that. 


aboon, above. maunna fa’, must not have that in his power. 
bear the gree? prevail. 


To a Mouse. 


(On turning her up in her nest with the plough, 
November 1785.) 


Robert Burns. 
Wee, sleekit, cow’rin’, tim’rous beastie, 
O what a panic’s in thy breastie ! 
Thou needna stuart awa’ sae hasty, 
Wi bickerin’ brattle— 
I wad be laith to rin an’ chase thee 
Wi murd’rin’ pattle ! 


bickerin’ brattle, sound of scampering feet. : 
pattle, plough-staff; tool like small spade with long handle. 
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I’m truly sorry man’s dominion 

Has broken Nature’s social union, 

An’ justifies that ill opinion, 
Which makes thee startle 

At me, thy poor earth-born companion, 
An’ fellow-mortal ! 


I doubt na, whiles, but thou may thieve ; 
What, then? poor beastie, thou maun live! 
A daimen-icker in a thrave 

’S a sma’ request: 
Ill get a blessin’ wi’ the lave, 

And never miss’t! 


Thy wee bit housie, too, in ruin! 

Its silly wa’s the win’s are strewin’! 

An’ naething now to big a new ane, 
O’ foggage green ! 

An’ bleak December’s winds ensuin’, 
Baith snell an’ keen! 


Thou saw the fields laid bare an’ waste, 
An’ weary winter comin’ fast, 
An’ cozie here, beneath the blast, 
Thou thought to dwell, 
Till, crash! the cruel coulter past 
Out thro’ thy cell. 


daimen-icker, an ear of corn met with occasionally. 

thrave, two shocks or ‘‘stooks” of corn, each usually containing twelv 
sheaves. 

lave, remainder. silly, frail. big, build. 

foggage, bits of moss, etc., used by birds in building nests. 

snell, piercing. ‘ coulter, the blade of a plough. 
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That wee bit heap o’ leaves an’ stibble 
Has cost thee mony a weary nibble! 
Now thou’s turn’d out, for a’ thy trouble, 
But house or hald, 
To thole the winter’s sleety dribble, 
An’ cranreuch cauld! 


But, Mousie, thou art no thy lane, 

In proving foresight may be vain: 

The best-laid schemes o’ mice an’ men 
Gang aft a-gley, 

An’ lea’e us nought but grief an’ pain 
For promis‘d joy. 


« 


Still thou art blest, compared wi’ me! 
The present only toucheth thee: 
But, och! I backward cast my e’e 
On prospects drear ! 
An’ forward, tho’ I canna see, 
I guess an’ fear! 


but, without. hald (hold), an abiding-place. thole, bear, 
cranreuch, hoar-frost. lane, alone. a-gley, awry. 


Hart-Leap Well. 


William Wordsworth. 


The Hart’s Leap. 
The Knight had ridden down from Wensley Moor 


_ With the slow motion of a summer’s cloud, 
“And now, as he approached a vassal’s door, 
sic Being forth another horse!” he cried aloud. 
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“ Another horse!”—That shout the vassal heard, 
And saddled his best steed, a comely grey ; 

Sir Walter mounted him; he was the third 
Which he had mounted on that glorious day. 


Joy sparkled in the prancing courser’s eyes ; 
The horse and horseman are a happy pair; 

But, though Sir Walter like a falcon flies, 
There is a doleful silence in the air. 


A rout this morning left Sir Walter’s hall, 
That as they galloped made the echoes roar ; 

But horse and man are vanished, one and all ; 
Such race, I think, was never seen before. 


Sir Walter, restless as a veering wind, 
Calls to the few tired dogs that yet remain: 
Blanch, Swift, and Music, noblest of their kind, 
Follow, and up the weary mountain strain. 


The Knight hallooed, he cheered and chid them on 
With suppliant gestures and upbraidings stern ; 
But breath and eyesight fail; and, one by one, 
The dogs are stretched among the mountain fern. 


Where is the throng, the tumult of the race? 
The bugles that so joyfully were blown? 

—This chase it looks not like an earthly chase; 
Sir Walter and the hart are left alone. 


The poor hart toils along the mountain-side ; 
I will not stop to tell how far he fled, 

Nor will I mention by what death he died ; 
But now the Knight beholds him lying dead. 
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Dismounting, then, he leaned against a thorn; 
He had no follower, dog, nor man, nor boy: 
He neither cracked his whip, nor blew his horn, 

But gazed upon the spoil with silent joy. 


Close to the thorn on which Sir Walter leaned 
Stood his dumb partner in this glorious feat ; 

Weak as a lamb the hour that it is yeaned ; 
And white with foam as if with cleaving sleet. 


Upon his side the hart was lying stretched : 
His nostril touched a spring beneath a hill, 

And with the last deep groan his breath had fetched 
The waters of the spring were trembling still. 


And now, too happy for repose or rest 
(Never had living man such joyful lot!), 

Sir Walter walked all round, north, south, and west, 
And gazed and gazed upon that darling spot. 


And, climbing up the hill (it was at least 
Four roods of sheer ascent),—Sir Walter found 
Three several hoof-marks which the hunted beast 
Had left imprinted on the grassy ground. 


Sir Walter wiped his face, and cried, “Till now 
Such sight was never seen by human eyes: 

Three leaps have borne him from this lofty brow 
Down to the very fountain where he lies. 


The Building of the Well. 
“T’ll build a pleasure-house upon this spot, 
And a small arbour, made for rural joy ; 
’T will be the traveller’s shed, the pilgrim’s cot, 
A place of love for damsels that are coy. 
yeaned, born. 
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“A cunning artist will I have to frame 
A basin for that fountain in the dell! 
And they who do make mention of the same, 
From this day forth, shall call it HaART-LEAP WELL. 


“ And, gallant stag! to make thy praises known, 
Another monument shall here be raised : 

Three several pillars, each a rough-hewn stone, 
And planted where thy hoofs the turf have grazed. 


“ And in the summer-time, when days are long, 
I will come hither with my paramour ; 

And with the dancers and the minstrel’s song 
We will make merry in that pleasant bower. 


“Till the foundations of the mountains fail 
My mansion with its arbour shall endure ;— 
The joy of them who till the fields of Swale, 
And them who dwell among the woods of Ure!” 


Then home he went, and left the hart stone-dead, 
With breathless nostrils stretched above the spring. 

—Soon did the Knight perform what he had said ; 
And far and wide the fame thereof did ring. 


Ere thrice the moon into her port had steered, 
A cup of stone received the living well; 

Three pillars of rude stone Sir Walter reared, 
And built a house of pleasure in the dell. 


And, near the fountain, flowers of stature tall 

With trailing plants and trees were intertwined,— 
Which soon composed a little sylvan hall, 

A leafy shelter from the sun and wind. 
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And thither, when the summer days were long, 
Sir Walter led his wondering paramour ; 

And with the dancers and the minstrel’s song 
Made merriment within that pleasant bower. 


The Knight, Sir Walter, died in course of time, 
And his bones lie in his paternal vale.— 

But there is matter for a second rhyme, 
And I to this would add another tale. 


PART SECOND. 


The Poet at the Well. 


The moving accident is not my trade; 

To freeze the blood I have no ready arts: 
"Tis my delight, alone in summer shade, 

To pipe a simple song for thinking hearts. 


As I from Hawes to Richmond did repair, 
It chanced that I saw standing in a dell 
Three aspens at three corners of a square; 
And one, not four yards distant, near a well. 


What this imported I could ill divine: 

And, pulling now the rein my horse to stop, 
I saw three pillars standing in a line,— 

The last stone-pillar on a dark hill-top. 


The trees were grey, with neither arms nor head ; 
Half wasted the square mound of tawny green; 
So that you just might say, as then I said, 
“ Here in old time the hand of man hath been.” 
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I looked upon the hill both far and near, 
More doleful place did never eye survey ; 

It seemed as if the spring-time came not here, 
And Nature here were willing to decay. 


I stood in various thoughts and fancies lost, 
When one, who was in shepherd’s garb attired, 
Came up the hollow :—him did I accost, 
And what this place might be I then inquired. 


The Shepherd tells of the Curse. 


The Shepherd stopped, and that same story told, 
Which in my former rhyme I have rehearsed. 
“A jolly place,” said he, “in times of old! 
But something ails it now: the spot is curst. 


“ You see these lifeless stumps of aspen wood— 
_Some say that they are beeches, others elms— 
These were the bower; and here a mansion stood, 

The finest palace of a hundred realms! 


“The arbour does its own condition tell; 
You see the stones, the fountain, and the stream; 
But, as to the great Lodge! you might as well 
Hunt half a day for a forgotten dream. 


“There’s neither dog nor heifer, horse nor sheep, 
Will wet his lips within that cup of stone ; 
And oftentimes, when all are fast asleep, 
This water doth send forth a dolorous groan. 


“Some say that here a murder has been done, > 
And blood cries out for blood: but, for my part, 

I've guessed, when I’ve been sitting in the sun, 
That it was all for that unhappy hart. 
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“What thoughts must through the creature’s brain 
have passed! 
Even from the topmost stone, upon the steep, 
Are but three bounds—and look, Sir, at this last— 
O Master! it has been a cruel leap. 


“For thirteen hours he ran a desperate race ; 
And in my simple mind we cannot tell 

What cause the hart might have to love this place, 
And come and make his death-bed near the well. 


“ Here on the grass perhaps asleep he sank, 
Lulled by the fountain in the summer-tide ; 
This water was perhaps the first he drank 
When he had wandered from his mother’s side. 


“In April here, beneath the flowering thorn, 
He heard the birds their morning carols sing ; 

And he perhaps, for aught we know, was born 
Not half a furlong from that self-same spring. 


“ Now, here is neither grass nor pleasant shade; 
The sun on drearier hollow never shone ; 

So will it be, as I have often said, 
Till trees, and stones, and fountain, all are gone.” 


“ Grey-headed shepherd, thou hast spoken well; 
Small difference lies between thy creed and mine: 


- This beast not unobserved by Nature fell ; 


His death was mourned by sympathy divine. 


“The Being that is in the clouds and air, 


That is in the green leaves among the groves, _ 
Maintains a deep and reverential care 
For the unoffending creatures whom He loves. 
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“The pleasure-house is dust :—behind, before, 
This is no common waste, no common gloom ; 

But Nature, in due course of time, once more 
Shall here put on her beauty and her bloom. 


“She leaves these objects to a slow decay, 

That what we are, and have been, may be known; 
But at the coming of the milder day 

These monuments shall all be overgrown. 


“ One lesson, shepherd, let us two divide, 

Taught both by what she shows, and what conceals ; 
- Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels.” 


The Reverie of Poor Susan. 


William Wordsworth. 


At the corner of Wood Street, when daylight appears, 

There’s a thrush that sings loud—it has sung for 
three years: 

Poor Susan has passed by the spot, and has heard 

In the silence of morning the song of the bird. 


"Tis a note of enchantment; what ails her! She sees 
A mountain ascending, a vision of trees ; 

Bright volumes of vapour through Lothbury glide, — 
And a river flows on through the vale of Cheapside. 


Ss Bie. 
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Green pastures she views in the midst of the dale, 
Down which she so often has tripped with her pail, 
And a single small cottage, a nest like a dove’s, 
The one only dwelling on earth that she loves. 


She looks, and her heart is in heaven: but they fade, 
The mist and the river, the hill and the shade: 

The stream will not flow, and the hill will not rise, 
And the colours have all passed away from her eyes. 


Kilmeny. 
James Hogg. 


Bonnie Kilmeny gaed up the glen ; 

But it wasna to meet Duneira’s men, 

Nor the rosy monk of the isle to see, 

For Kilmeny was pure as pure could be. 

It was only to hear the yorlin sing, 

And pw’ the cress-flower round the spring ; 
The scarlet hypp and the hindberrye, 

And the nut that hung frae the hazel tree; 
For Kilmeny was pure as pure could be. 

But lang may her minny look o’er the wa’, 
And lang may she seek i’ the green-wood shaw ; 
Lang the laird o’ Duneira blame, 

And lang, lang greet or Kilmeny come hame! 


yorlin, yellow-hammer. _hindberrye, raspberry. minny, mother. 
shaw, small wood, thicket. greet, cry. 
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When many a day had come and fled, 

When grief grew calm, and hope was dead, 

When mess for Kilmeny’s soul had been sung, 

When the bedesman had pray’d and the dead-bell 
rung, 

Late, late in a gloamin’ when all was still, 

When the fringe was red on the westlin hill, 

The wood was sere, the moon i’ the wane, 

The reek o’ the cot hung over the plain, 

Like a little wee cloud in the world its lane; 

When the ingle low’d wi’ an eiry leme, 

Late, late in the gloamin’ Kilmeny came hame! " 


And oh, her beauty was fair to see, 

But still and steadfast was her e’e! 

Such beauty bard may never declare, 

For there was no pride nor passion there; 
And the soft desire of maiden’s een 

In that mild face could never be seen. 
Her seymar was the lily flower, 

And her cheek the moss-rose in the shower ; 
And her voice like the distant melodye, 
That floats along the twilight sea. 

But she loved to raike the lanely glen, 
And keeped afar frae the haunts of men; 
Her holy hymns unheard to sing, 

To suck the flowers, and drink the spring. 
But wherever her peaceful form appear’d, 
The wild beasts of the hill were cheer’d ; 


mess, mass. sere, leafless. reek, smoke, 
its lane, alone. ingle, hearth-fire. leme, gleam. 
een, eyes. % seymar, mantle. raike, roam, 
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The wolf play’d blythely round the field, 

The lordly byson low’d and kneel’d; 

The dun deer woo'd with manner bland, 

And cower'd aneath her lily hand. 

And when at even the woodlands rung, 
When hymns of other worlds she sung 

In ecstasy of sweet devotion, 

Oh, then the glen was all in motion! 

The wild beasts of the forest came, 

Broke from their bughts and faulds the tame, 
And goved around, charm’d and amazed ; 
Even the dull cattle croon’d and gazed, 

And murmur’d and look’d with anxious pain 
For something the mystery to explain. 

The buzzard came with the throstle-cock ; 
The corby left her houf in the rock: 

The blackbird alang wi’ the eagle flew ; 

The hind came tripping o’er the dew ; 

The wolf and the kid their raike began, 

And the tod, and the lamb, and the leveret ran; 
The hawk and the hern attour them hung, 
And the merle and the mavis forhooy’d their young ; 
And all in a peaceful ring were hurl ; 

It was like an eve in a sinless world! 


When a month and a day had come and gane, 
Kilmeny sought the green-wood wene ; 

There laid her down on the leaves sae green, 

And Kilmeny on earth was never mair seen. 

bughts, pens, sheepfolds. _ goved, gazed, stared. _—corby, raven, crow. 
houf, haunt, resting-place. tod, fox. leveret, young hare. 


attour, over. merle, blackbird. mavis, thrush. 
forhooy’d, forsook. hurl’d, brought close together. wene, path. 


Rosabelle. 


Sir Walter Scott. 


O listen, listen, ladies gay! 
No haughty feat of arms I tell; 
Soft is the note, and sad the lay 
That mourns the lovely Rosabelle. 


“Moor, moor the barge, ye gallant crew! 
And, gentle lady, deign to stay! 

Rest thee in Castle Ravensheuch, 
Nor tempt the stormy firth to-day. 


“The blackening wave is edged with white ; 
To inch and rock the sea-mews fly ; 

The fishers have heard the Water-Sprite, 
Whose screams forbode that wreck is nigh 


“Tast night the gifted seer did view 
A wet shroud swathed round lady gay ; 
Then stay thee, Fair, in Ravensheuch ; 
Why cross the gloomy firth to-day ?” 


“Tis not because Lord Lindesay’s heir 
To-night at Roslin leads the ball, 
But that my lady mother there 
Sits lonely in her castle hall. 


‘Tis not because the ring they ride, 
And Lindesay at the ring rides well, 

But that my sire the wine will chide 
If ’tis not filled by Rosabelle.” 


wae. 
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O’er Roslin all that dreary night 
A wondrous blaze was seen to gleam; 
"Twas broader than the watchfire’s light, 
And redder than the bright moonbeam. 


It glared on Roslin’s castled rock, 
It ruddied all the copse-wood glen: 
"Twas seen from Dryden’s groves of oak, 
And seen from caverned Hawthornden. 


Seemed all on fire that chapel proud, 
Where Roslin’s chiefs uncoffined lie, — 

Each Baron, for a sable shroud, 
Sheathed in his iron panoply. 


Seemed all on fire within, around, 
Deep sacristy and altar’s pale ; 
Shone every pillar foliage-bound, 
And glimmered all the dead men’s mail. 


Blazed battlement and pinnet high, 
Blazed every rose-carved buttress fair: 

So still they blaze, when fate is nigh 
The lordly line of high Saint Clair. 


There are twenty of Roslin’s barons bold 
Lie buried within that proud chapelle: 
Each one the holy vault doth hold, 
But the sea holds lovely Rosabelle. 


And each Saint Clair was buried there, 

With candle, with book, and with knell; 
_ But the sea-caves rung, and the wild waves sung 
The dirge of lovely Rosabelle. 
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Song of the Angelic Spirits. 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 


When it dawned—they dropped their arms, 
And clustered round the mast ; 

Sweet sounds rose slowly through their mouths, 
And from their bodies passed. 


Around, around, flew each sweet sound, 
Then darted to the Sun; 

Slowly the sounds came back again, 
Now mixed, now one by one. 


Sometimes a-dropping from the sky 
I heard the skylark sing ; 

Sometimes all little birds that are, 

How they seem to fill the sea and air 
With their sweet jargoning! 


And now ’twas like all instruments, 
Now like a lonely flute ; 

And now it is an angel’s song, 
That makes the Heavens be mute. 


It ceased ; yet still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon, 

A noise like of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune. 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 
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Chimney-Sweepers. 
Charles Lamb. 


I like to meet a sweep—understand me, not a 
grown sweeper—old chimney-sweepers are by no 
means attractive—but one of those tender novices, 
blooming through their first nigritude, the maternal 
washings not quite effaced from the cheek—such as 
come forth with the dawn, or somewhat earlier, 
with their little professional notes sounding like 
the peep peep of a young sparrow; or liker to the 
matin lark should I pronounce them, in their aerial 
ascents not seldom anticipating the sunrise? 

I have a kindly yearning towards these dim specks, 
poor blots, innocent blacknesses. 

I reverence these ‘young Africans of our own. 
growth—these almost clergy imps, who sport their | 
cloth without assumption; and from their little 
pulpits (the tops of chimneys), in the nipping air of | 
a December morning, preach a lesson of patience to — 
mankind. 


Abou Ben Adhem and the Angel. 
” James Henry Leigh Hunt. 


Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw—within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich and like a lily in bloom— 


An angel, writing in a book of gold. 
Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 
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And to the presence in the room he said, 

“ What writest thou ?”—The vision raised its head, 
And, with a look made of all sweet accord, 
Answered, “The names of those who love the Lord.” 
“And is mine one?” said Abou. “Nay, not so,” 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 

But cheerily still, and said, “I pray thee then, 

Write me as one that loves his fellow-men.” 

The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 

_ It came again with a great wakening light, 

And showed the names whom love of God had blessed, 
And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest. 


Three Men of Gotham. 


Thomas Love Peacock. 


Seamen three! What men be ye? 
Gotham’s three wise men we be. 

Whither in your bowl so free ? 

To rake the moon from out the sea. 

The bowl] goes trim. The moon doth shine. 
And our ballast is old wine; 

And your ballast is old wine. 


Fear ye not the waves that roll? é 

No: in charmed bowl we swim. 

What the charm that floats the bowl? 
Water may not pass the brim. 

The bowl goes trim. The moon doth shine. 
And our ballast is old wine ; 

And your,ballast is old wine. 
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Frigate and Convoy. 
Lord Byron. 


He that has sail’d upon the dark blue sea 
Has view'd at times, I ween, a full fair sight; 
When the fresh breeze is fair as breeze may be, 
The white sail set, the gallant frigate tight ; 
Masts, spires, and strand retiring to the right, 
The glorious main expanding o’er the bow, 
The convoy spread like wild swans.in their flight, 
The dullest sailor wearing bravely now, 

So gaily curl the waves before each dashing prow. 


And oh, the little warlike world within! 

The well-reeved guns, the netted canopy, 

The hoarse command, the busy humming din, 

When, at a word, the tops are mann’d on high: 

Hark, to the Boatswain’s call, the cheering cry! 

While through the seaman’s hand the tackle glides; 

Or schoolboy Midshipman that, standing by, 

Strains his shrill pipe as good or ill betides, 
And well the docile crew that skilful urchin guides. 


White is the glassy deck, without a stain, 

Where on the watch the staid Lieutenant walks: 

Look on that part which sacred doth remain 

For the lone chieftain, who majestic stalks, 

Silent and fear’d by all—not oft he talks 

With aught beneath him, if he would preserve 

That strict restraint, which broken, ever balks 

Conquest and fame: but Britons rarely swerve 
From law, however stern, which tends their strength 

to nerve. 
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Blow! swiftly blow, thou keel-compelling gale! 
Till the broad sun withdraws his lessening ray ; 
Then must the pennant-bearer slacken sail, 
That lagging barks may make their lazy way. 
Ah! grievance sore, and listless dull delay, 
To waste on sluggish hulks the sweetest breeze ! 
What leagues are lost, before the dawn of day, 
Thus loitering pensive on the willing seas, 
The flapping sail haul’d down to halt for logs like 
these ! 
Childe Harold. 


Ozymandias of Egypt. 


Percy Bysshe Shelley. 


I met a traveller from an antique land 
Who said: “Two vast and trunkless legs of stone 
Stand in the desert. Near them on the sand, 
Half sunk, a shattered visage lies, whose frown 
And wrinkled lip and sneer of cold command 
Tell that its sculptor well those passions read 
Which yet survive, stamped on these lifeless things, 
The hand that mocked them and the heart that fed. 
And on the pedestal these words appear: 
‘My name is Ozymandias, king of kings: 
Look on my works, ye mighty, and despair!’ 
Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare, 
The lone and:level sands stretch far away.” 
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Meg Merrilees. 


John Keats. 


Old Meg she was a gipsy, 
And lived upon the moors; 

Her bed it was the brown heath turf, 
And her house was out of doors. 

Her apples were swart blackberries, 
Her currants, pods o’ broom ; 

Her wine was dew of the wild white rose, 
Her book a church-yard tomb. 


Her brothers were the craggy hills, 
Her sisters larchen trees; 

Alone with her great family 
She lived as she did please. 

No breakfast had she many a morn, 
No dinner many a noon, 

And, ’stead of supper, she would stare 
Full hard against the moon. 


But every morn, of woodbine fresh, 
She made her garlanding, 

And, every night, the dark glen yew 
She wove, and she would sing. 

And with her fingers, old and brown, 
She plaited mats of rushes, 

And gave them to the cottagers 
She met among the bushes. 
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Old Meg was brave as Margaret Queen, 
And tall as Amazon ; 

An old red blanket cloak she wore, 
A chip-hat had she on: 

God rest her aged bones somewhere ! 
She died full long agone! 


The Old Navy. 


Captain Marryat. 


The captain stood on the carronade: “ First-lieu- 
tenant,” says he, 
“Send all my merry men aft here, for they must list 
.to me; 
I haven't the gift of the gab, my sons—because I’m 
bred to the sea; 
That ship there is a Frenchman, who means to fight 
with we. 
And odds bobs, hammer and tongs, long as 
I’ve been to sea, 
Ive fought’gainst every odds—but I’ve gained 
the victory ! 


“That ship there is a Frenchman, and, if we don’t 
take she, 

‘Tis a thousand bullets to one that she will capture 
we: 

J haven't the gift of the gab, my boys; so each man 
to his gun; 
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If she’s not mine in half-an-hour, Ill flog each 
mother’s son. 
For odds bobs, hammer and tongs, long as 
I’ve been to sea, 
Ive fought ’gainst every odds—and I’ve 
gained the victory !” 


We fought for twenty minutes, when the Frenchmen 
had enough; 
“T little thought,” said he, “that your men were of 
such stuff”; 
The captain took the Frenchman's sword, a low bow 
made to he: 
“T haven't the gift of the gab, monsieur, but polite I 
wish to be. 
And odds bobs, hammer and tongs, long as 
I’ve been to sea, 
I’ve fought ’gainst every odds —and I’ve 
gained the victory!” 


Our captain sent for all of us: “My merry men,” 
said he, 
“T haven’t the gift of the gab, my lads, but yet I 
thankful be: . 
You’ve done your duty handsomely, each man stood 
to his gun; 
If you hadn’t, you villains! as sure as day, I’'d have 
flogged each mother’s son. 
For odds bobs, hammer and tongs, as long as 
I’m at sea, . 
[ll fight ’gainst every odds—and [ll gain the 
victory !” 
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Dream-Pedlary. 
Thomas Lovell Beddoes. 


If there were dreams to sell, 
What would you buy? 
Some cost a passing bell ; 
Some a light sigh, 
That shakes from Life’s fresh crown 
Only a rose-leaf down. 
If there were dreams to sell, 
Merry and sad to tell, 
And the crier rang the bell, 
What would you buy? 


A cottage lone and still, 

With bowers nigh, 
Shadowy, my woes to still, 

Until I die. 
Such pearl from Life’s fresh crown 
Fain would I shake me down, 
Were dreams to have at will, 
This would best heal my ill, 

This would I buy. 


The Shandon Bells. 


Francis Sylvester Mahony. 


With deep affection 
And recollection, 
I often think of 
Those Shandon bells, 
Whose sounds so wild would 
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In the days of childhood, 
Fling around my cradle 
Their magic spells. 
On this I ponder 
Where’er I wander, 
And thus grow fonder 
Sweet Cork, of thee; 
With thy bells of Shandon, 
That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters 
Of the River Lee. 


I’ve heard bells chiming 
Full many a clime in, 
Tolling sublime in 

Cathedral shrine, 
While at a glib rate 
Brass tongues would vibrate— 
But all the music 

Spoke naught like thine; 
For memory, dwelling 
On each proud swelling 
Of the belfry knelling 

Its bold notes free 
Made the bells of Shandon, 
Sound far more grand on 
The pleasant waters 

Of the River Lee. 


I’ve heard bells tolling 

Old Adrian’s Mole in, 

Their thunder rolling 
From the Vatican, 
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The Shandon Bells 


And cymbals glorious 
Swinging uproarious 
In the glorious turrets 
Of Notre-Dame; 
But thy sounds are sweeter 
Than the dome of Peter 
Flings o’er the Tiber, 
Pealing solemnly ;— 
O, the bells of Shandon 
Sound far more grand on 
The pleasant waters 
Of the River Lee. 


There’s a bell in Moscow, 
While in tower and kiosk O 
In Saint Sophia 
The Turkman gets ; 
And loud in air 
Calls men to prayer 
From the tapering summits 
Of tall minarets. 
Such empty phantom 
I freely grant them ; 
But there’s an anthem 
More dear to me,— 
"Tis the bells of Shandon 
That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters 
Of the River Lee. 
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Evangeline. 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


Somewhat apart from the village, and nearer the 

Basin of Minas, 

Benedict Bellefontaine, the wealthiest farmer of 
Grand-Pré, 

Dwelt on his goodly acres; and with him, directing 
his household, 

Gentle Evangeline lived, his child, a the pride of 
the village. 

Stalwart and stately in form was the man of 
seventy winters ; 

Hearty and hale was he, an oak that is covered with 
snow-flakes : 

White as the snow were his locks, and his cheeks 
as brown as the oak-leaves. 

Fair was she to behold, that maiden of seventeen 
summers. 

Black were her eyes as the berry that grows on the 
thorn by the way-side, 

Black, yet how softly they gleamed beneath the 
brown shade of her tresses! 

Sweet was her breath as the breath of kine that 
feed in the meadows. 

When in the harvest heat she bore to the reapers 
at noon-tide 

Flagons of home-brewed ale, ah! fair in sooth was 
the maiden. 

Fairer was she when, on Sunday morn, while the bell 


from its turret 
T.N.0.—D 
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Sprinkled with holy sounds the air, as the priest 
with his hyssop 

Sprinkles the congregation, and scatters blessings 
upon them, 

Down the long street she passed with her chaplet 
of beads and her missal, 

Wearing her Norman cap, and her kirtle of blue, 
and the ear-rings, 

Brought in the olden time from France, and since, 
as an heirloom, 

Handed down from mother to child, through long 
generations. 

But a celestial brightness—a more ethereal beauty— 

Shone on her face and encircled her form, when, 
after confession, 

Homeward serenely she walked with God’s bene- 
diction upon her, 

When she had passed, it seemed like the ceasing of 
exquisite music. 

Firmly builded with rafters of oak, the house of the 
farmer 

Stood on the side of a hill commanding the sea; and 
a shady 

Sycamore grew by the door, with a woodbine 
wreathing around it. 

Rudely carved was the porch, with seats beneath; 
and a footpath 

Led through an orchard wide, and disappeared in 
the meadow. 

Under the sycamore-tree were hives overhung by a 
penthouse, 
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Such as the traveller sees in regions remote by the 
roadside, 

Built o’er a box for the poor, or the blessed image 
of Mary. 

Farther down, on the slope of the hill, was the well 
with its moss-grown 

Bucket, fastened with iron, and near it a trough for 
the horses. 

Shielding the house from storms, on the north, were 
the barns and the farm-yard. 

There stood the broad-wheeled wains and the antique 
ploughs and the harrows. 

‘There were the folds for the sheep; and there, in 
his feathered seraglio, 

Strutted the lordly turkey, and crowed the cock, 
with the self-same 

Voice that in ages of old had startled the penitent 
Peter. 

Bursting with hay were the barns, themselves a 
village. In each one 

Far o'er the gable projected a roof of thatch; and 
a staircase, 

Under the sheltering eaves, led up to the odorous 
corn-loft. 

There, too, the dove-cot stood, with its meek and 
innocent inmates 

Murmuring ever of love; while above in the variant 
breezes 

Numberless noisy weathercocks rattled and sang of 
mutation. 

Evangeline. 


seraglio, harem ; Turkish palace. 
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Seaweed. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


When descends on the Atlantic 
The gigantic 
Storm-wind of the equinox, 
Landward in his wrath he scourges 
The toiling surges, 
Laden with seaweed from the rocks, 


From Bermuda’s reefs; from edges 
Of sunken ledges, 

In some far-off, bright Azore ; 

From Bahama, and the dashing 
Silver-flashing 

Surges of San-Salvador ; 


From the tumbling surf, that buries 
The Orkneyan skerries, 

Answering the hoarse Hebrides: 

And from wrecks of ships, and drifting 
Spars uplifting 

On the desolate, rainy seas ;— 


Ever drifting, drifting, drifting, 
On the shifting 

Currents of the restless main ; 

Till in sheltered coves and reaches 
Of sandy beaches, 

All have found repose again. 
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The Defence of Lucknow. 
Lord Tennyson. 


Banner of England, not for a season, O banner of 
Britain, hast thou 

Floated in conquering battle or flapt to the battle-cry ! 

Never with mightier glory than when we had rear’d 
thee on high, 

Flying at top of the roofs in the ghastly siege of 
Lucknow— 

Shot thro’ the staff or the halyard, but ever we 
raised thee anew, 

And ever upon the topmost roof our banner of 
England blew. 


Frail were the works that defended the hold that 
we held with our lives— 

Women and children among us, God help them, our 
children and wives! 

Hold it we might—and for fifteen days or for twenty 
at most. 

“Never surrender, I charge you, but every man die 
at his post!” 

Voice of the dead whom we loved, our Lawrence 
the best of the brave: 

Cold were his brows when we kiss’d him—we laid 
him that night in his grave. 

“Every man die at his post!” and there hail’d on 
our houses and halls 

Death from their rifle-bullets, and death from their 
cannon-balls, 
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Fire from ten thousand at once of the rebels that 
girdled us round— 

Death at the glimpse of a finger from over the 
breadth of a street, 

Death from the heights of the mosque and the 
palace, and death in the ground! 

Mine? yes, a mine! Countermine! down, down! and 
creep thro’ the hole! 

Keep the revolver in hand! you can hear him—the 
murderous mole! 

Quiet, ah! quiet—wait till the point of the pickaxe 
be thro’! 

Click with the pick, coming nearer and nearer again 
than before— 

Now let it speak, and you fire, and the dark pioneer 
is no more; 

And ever upon the topmost roof our banner of 
England blew! 


Ay, but the foe sprung his mine many times, and it 
chanced on a day 

Soon as the blast of that underground thunderclap 
echo'd away, 

Dark thro’ the smoke and the sulphur like so many 
fiends in their hell— 

Cannon-shot, musket-shot, volley on volley, and yell 
upon, yell— 

Fiercely on all the defences our myriad enemy fell. 

What have they done? Where is it? Out yonder. 
Guard the Redan! 

Storm at the Water-gate! storm at the Bailey-gate! 
storm, and it ran 
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Surging and swaying all round us, as ocean on every 
side 

Plunges and heaves at a bank that is daily devour’d 
by the tide— 

So many thousands that if they be bold enough, 
who shall escape? 

Kill, or be kill'd, live or die, they shall know we are 
soldiers and men! 

Ready! take aim at their leaders—their masses are 
gappd with our grape— 

Backward they reel like the wave, like the wave 
flinging forward. again, 

Flying and foil’d at the last by ine handful they 
could not subdue; 

And ever upon the topmost roof our banner of 

England blew. 


Handful of men as we were, we were English in 
heart and in limb, 

Strong with the strength of the race to command, 
to obey, to endure, 

Each of us fought as if hope for the garrison hung 
but on him; 

Still—could we watch at all points? we were every 
day fewer and fewer. 

There was a whisper among us, but only a whisper 
that passed: 

“ Children and wives—if the tigers leap into the fold 
unawares— 

Every man die at his post—and the foe may outlive 
us at last— . 
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Better to fall by the hands that they love, than to 
fall into theirs!” 

Roar upon roar in a moment two mines by the 
enemy sprung 

Clove into perilous chasms our walls and our poor 
palisades. 

Rifleman, true is your heart, but be sure that your 
hand be as true! 

Sharp is the fire of assault, better aimed are your 
flank fusillades— ; 

Twice do we hurl them to earth from the ladders 
to which they had clung, 

Twice from the ditch where they shelter we drive 
them with hand-grenades ; 

And ever upon the topmost roof our banner of 
England blew. 


Men will forget what we suffer, and not what we 
do. We can fight! 

But to be soldier all day and be sentinel all thro’ 
the night— 

Ever the mine and assault, our sallies, their lying 
alarms, 

Bugles and drums in the darkness, and shoutings 
and soundings to arms, 

Ever the labour of fifty that had to be done by five, 

Ever the marvel among us that one should be left 
alive. 


Havelock baffled, or beaten, or butcher’d for all that 
we knew—. 
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Then day and night, day and night, coming down 
on the still-shatter’d walls 

Millions of musket-bullets, and thousands of cannon- 
balls— 

But ever upon the topmost roof our banner of 
England blew. 


Hark cannonade, fusillade! is it true what was told 
by the scout, 

Outram and Havelock breaking their way through 
the fell mutineers ? 

Surely the pibroch of Europe is ringing again in our 
ears ! 

All on a sudden the garrison utter a jubilant shout, 

Havelock’s glorious Highlanders answer with con- 
quering cheers, 

Sick from the hospital echo them, women and 
children come out, 

Blessing the wholesome white faces of Havelock’s 
good fusiliers, 

Kissing the war-harden’d hand of the Highlander 
wet with their tears! 

Dance to the pibroch!—saved! we are saved !—is it 
you? is it you? 

Saved by the valour of Havelock, ramed by the bles- 
sing of Heaven! 

“Hold it for fifteen days!” we have held it for 
eighty-seven ! 

And ever aloft on the palace roof the old banner of 
England blew. 


» 


- Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with 
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A Vision. 


Lord Tennyson. at “A 


For I dipt into the future, far as human eye could pe: 
see, 

Saw the Vision of the world, and all the wonder wats 
would be; 


Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies © of 
- magic sails, 


costly bales ; 


Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and t 
rain’d a ghastly dew it 

From the nations’ airy navies grappled in 
central blue ; A 


Far along the world-wide whisper of the south-wi I = _ 
rushing warm, 

With the standards of the peoples plunging thro 
thunder-storm ; "y 


Till the war-drum throbb’d no longer, and the 
flags were furl’d 


world. 
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The Loss of the “ Birkenhead.” 
Sir Francis Hastings Doyle. 


. Right on our flank the crimson sun went down 

4 The deep sea rolled around in dark repose, 

_ When, like the wild shriek from some captured town 
4 A cry of: women rose. 


Caught, without hope, upon a hidden rock; 
Her timbers thrilled as nerves, when thro’ them passed 
The spirit of that shock. 


= stout ship Birkenhead lay hard and fast, 





F _ Drifted away, disorderly, the ae 
=. From underneath her keel. 









_ Confusion spread, for, though the coast seemed near, 
- Sharks hovered thick along that white sea-brink. 
The boats could hold ?—not all—and it was clear 

She was about to sink. 


‘Out with those boats, and let us haste away,” 
Cried one, “ere yet yon sea the bark devours.” 
he man thus clamouring was, I scarce need say, 
No officer of ours. 


; knew our duty better than to care 
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There rose no murmur from the ranks, no thought, 
By shameful strength, unhonoured life to seek ; 
Our post to quit we were not trained, nor taught 
To trample down the weak. 


So we made women with their children go, 
The oars ply back again and yet again; 
Whilst, inch by inch, the drowning ship sank low, 
Still under steadfast men. 


What follows why recall? The brave who died, 
Died without flinching in the bloody surf ; 
They sleep as well, beneath that purple tide, 
As others, under turf ;— 


They sleep as well, and, roused from their wild grave, 
Wearing their wounds like stars, shall rise again, 
Joint heirs with Christ, because they bled to save 
His weak ones, not in vain. 


If that day’s work no clasp or medal mark, 
If each proud heart no cross of bronze may press, 
Nor cannon thunder loud from Tower and Park, 
This feel we, none the less: 


That those whom God’s high grace there saved from 
ill— 
Those also, left His martyrs in the bay— 
Though not by siege, though not in battle, still 
Full well: had earned their pay. 
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Oh, the Wild Joys of Living! 


Robert Browning. 


Oh, the wild joys of living! the leaping from rock up 
to rock— 

The strong rending of boughs from the fir-tree,—the 
cool silver shock 

Of the plunge in a pool’s living water,—the hunt of 
the bear, 

And the sultriness showing the lion is couched in his 
lair. 

And the meal—the rich dates yellowed over with gold 
dust divine, 

And the locust’s-flesh steeped in the pitcher! the full 
draught of wine, 

And the sleep in the dried river-channel where 
bulrushes tell 

That the water was wont to go warbling so softly 
and well. 

How good is man’s life, the mere living! how fit to 
employ 

All the heart and the soul and the senses, for ever 
in joy! 

Saul. 
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The Boy and the Angel. 


Robert Browning. 


Morning, evening, noon and night, 
“Praise God!” sang Theocrite. 


Then to his poor trade he turned, 
Whereby the daily meal was earned. 


Hard he laboured, long and well ; 
O’er his work the boy’s curls fell. 


But ever, at each period, 
He stopped and sang, “ Praise God!” 


Then back again his curls he threw, 
And cheerful turned to work anew. 


Said Blaise, the listening monk, “ Well done; 
I doubt not thou art heard, my son: 


“ As well as if thy voice to-day 
Were praising God, the Pope’s great way. 


“This Easter Day, the Pope at Rome 
Praises God from Peter’s dome.” 


Said Theocrite, ‘Would God that I 
Might praise him, that great way, and die!” 


Night passed, day shone, 
And Theocrite was gone. 
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With God a day endures alway, 
A thousand years are but a day. 


God said in heaven, “ Nor day nor night 
Now brings the voice of my delight.” 


Then Gabriel, like a rainbow’s birth, 
Spread his wings and sank to earth ; 


Entered, in flesh, the empty cell, 
Lived there, and played the craftsman well ; 


And morning, evening, noon and night, 
Praised God in place of Theocrite. 


And from a boy, to youth he grew: 
The man put off the stripling’s hue: 


The man matured and fell away 
Into the season of decay : 


And ever o’er the trade he bent, 
And ever lived on earth content. 


(He did God’s will; to him, all one 
If on the earth or in the sun). 


God said, “ A praise is in mine ear ; 
There is no doubt in it, no fear: 


“So sing old worlds, and so 
New worlds that from my footstool go, 


“Clearer loves sound other ways: 
I miss my little human praise.” 
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The Boy and the Angel 


Then forth sprang Gabriel’s wings, off fell 
The flesh disguise, remained the cell. 


"Twas Easter Day: he flew to Rome, 
And paused above Saint Peter’s dome. 


In the tiring-room close by 
The great outer gallery, 


With his holy vestments dight, 
Stood the new Pope, Theocrite: 


And all his past career 
Came back upon him clear, 


Since when, a boy, he plied his trade, 
Till on his life the sickness weighed ; 


And in his cell, when death grew near, 
An angel in a dream brought cheer: 


And rising from the sickness drear 
He grew a priest, and now stood here. 


To the East with praise he turned, 
And on his sight the angel burned. 


“T bore thee from thy craftsman’s cell 
And set thee here; I did not well. 


“Vainly I left my angel-sphere, 
Vain was thy dream of many a year. 


“Thy voice’s praise seemed weak; it dropped— 
Creation's chorus stopped ! 
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“Go back and praise again 
The early way, while I remain. 


“With that weak voice of our disdain, 
Take up creation’s pausing strain. 


“Back to the cell and poor employ: 
Resume the craftsman and the boy!” 


Theocrite grew old at home ; 
A new Pope dwelt in Peter’s dome. 


One vanished as the other died: 
They sought God side by side. 


Yussouf. 


James Russell Lowell. 


A stranger came one night to Yussouf’s tent, 
Saying, “ Behold one outcast and in dread, 
Against whose life the bow of power is bent, 
Who flies, and hath not where to lay his head ; 
I come to thee for shelter and for food, 
To Yussouf, called through all our tribes, ‘The Good.” 


“This tent is mine,” said Yussouf, “but no more 
-_ Than it is God’s; come in, and be at peace; 
Freely shalt thou partake of all my store 
As I of His who buildeth over these 
Our tents His glorious roof of night and day, 


And at whose door none ever yet heard ‘ Nay’!” 
T.N.O0.—E 
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So Yussouf entertained his guest that night, 
And, waking him ere day, said: “ Here is gold, 

My swiftest horse is saddled for thy flight, 
Depart before the prying day grow bold.” 

As one lamp lights another, nor grows less, 

So nobleness enkindles nobleness : 


That inward light the stranger’s face made grand, 
Which shines from all self-conquest; kneeling low 

He bowed his forehead upon Yussouf’s hand, 
Sobbing: “O Sheik, I cannot leave thee so; 

I will repay thee: all this thou hast done 

Unto that Ibrahim who slew thy son!” 


“ Take thrice the gold,” said Yussouf, “for with thee 
Into the desert, never to return, 

My one black thought shall ride away from me; 
First-born, for whom by day and night I yearn, 

Balanced and just are all of God’s decrees ; 

Thou art avenged, my first-born, sleep in peace!” 


The Last Buccaneer. 


Charles Kingsley. 


Se 


et 


Oh, England is a pleasant place for them that’s rich 
and high, 

But Hngland is a cruel place for such poor folks as I; 

And such a port for mariners I ne’er shall see again 

As the pleasant Isle of Avés, beside the Spanish main. 
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There were forty craft in Avés that were both swift 
and stout, 

All furnished well with small arms and cannons 
round about ; 

And a thousand men in Avés made laws so fair and 
free 

To choose their valiant captains and obey them 
loyally. 


Thence we sailed against the Spaniard with his 
hoards of plate and gold, 

Which he wrung with cruel tortures from Indian 
folk of old; 

Likewise the merchant captains, with hearts as hard 
as stone, 

Who flog men and keel-haul them, and starve them 
to the bone. 


Oh, the palms grew high in Aves, and fruits that 
shone like gold, 

And the colibris and parrots they were gorgeous to 
behold ; 

And the negro maids to Aves from bondage fast did 
flee, 

To welcome gallant sailors, a-sweeping in from sea. 


Oh, sweet it was in Avés to hear the landward breeze, 

A-swing with good tobacco in a net between the trees, 

With a negro lass to fan you, while you listened to 
the roar 

Of the breakers on the reef outside, that never 
touched the shore. 


colibris, kind of humming-birds. 
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But Scripture saith, an ending to all fine things must 
be; 
So the King’s ships sailed on Aves, and quite put 
down were we, 
All day we fought like bulldogs, but they burst the 
, booms at night; 
And I fled in a piragua, sore wounded, from the fight. 


Nine days I floated starving, and a negro lass beside, 

Till for all I tried to cheer her, the poor young sr 
she died ; 

But as I lay a-gasping, a Bristol sail came by, 

And brought me home to England here, to beg until 
I die. 


And now I’m old and going—I’m sure I can’t tell 
where; 

One comfort is, this world’s so hard, I can’t be worse 
off there: 

If I might but be a sea-dove, I'd fly across the main, 

To the pleasant Isle of Avés, to look at it once again. 


piragua, long narrow canoe hollowed from the trunk of a single tree. 
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Balder’s Pyre. 
Matthew Arnold. 


But when the Gods and Heroes heard, they brought 
The wood to Balder’s ship, and built a pile, 
Full the deck’s breadth, and lofty ; then the corpse 
Of Balder on the highest top they laid, 
With Nanna on his right, and on his left 
Hoder, his brother, whom his own hand slew. 
And they set jars of wine and oil to lean 
Against the bodies, and stuck torches near, 
Splinters of pine-wood, soak’d with turpentine ; 
And brought his arms and gold, and all his stuff, 
And slew the dogs which at his table fed, 
And his horse, Balder’s horse, whom most he lov’d, 
And threw them on the pyre, and Odin threw 
A last choice gift thereon, his golden ring. 
They fixt the mast, and hoisted up the sails, 
Then they put fire to the wood, and Thor 
Set his stout shoulder hard against the stern 
To push the ship through the thick sand: sparks flew 
_ From the deep trench she plough’d—so strong a God 
Furrow’d it—and the water gurgled in. 
And the ship floated on the waves, and rock’d: 
But in the hills a strong East-Wind arose, 
And came down moaning to the sea; first squalls 
Ran black o’er the sea’s face, then steady rush’d 
The breeze, and fill’d the sails, and blew the fire. 
And, wreathed in smoke, the Ship stood out to sea. 


Balder, known as Balder the Beautiful, son of Odin, chief of the gods 
in Norse mythology. 
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Soon with a roaring rose the mighty fire, 

And the pile crackled ; and between the logs 

Sharp quivering tongues of flame shot out, and leapt, 
Curling and darting, higher, until they lick’d 

The summit of the pile, the dead, the mast, 

And ate the shrivelling sails; but still the Ship 
Drove on, ablaze, above her hull, with fire. 

And the Gods stood upon the beach, and gaz’d: 
And, while they gazed, the Sun went lurid down 
Into the smoke-wrapt sea, and Night came on. 
Then the wind fell, with night, and there was calm. 
But through the dark they watched the burning Ship 
Still carried o’er the distant waters on 

Farther and farther, like an Eye of Fire. 

And as in the dark night a travelling man 

Who bivouacs in a forest ’mid the hills, 

Sees suddenly a spire of flame shoot up 

Out of the black waste forest, far below, 

Which woodcutters have lighted near their lodge 
Against the wolves; and all night long it flares :— 
So flar’d, in the far darkness, Balder’s pyre. 

But fainter, as the stars rose high, it burn’d ; 

The bodies were consum’d, ash chok’d the pile: 
And as in a decaying winter fire 

A charr’d log, falling, makes a shower of sparks— 
So, with a shower of sparks, the pile fell in, 
Reddening the sea around; and all was dark. 


Balder Dead. 
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In a Library. 
‘Alexander Smith. 


I go into my library, and all history unrolls before 
me. I breathe the morning air of the world while 
the scent of Eden’s roses yet lingered in it, while it 
vibrated only to the world’s first brood of nightin- 
gales, and to the laugh of Eve. I see the Pyramids 
building. I hear the shoutings of the armies of 
Alexander; I feel the ground shake beneath the 
march of Cambyses. I sit as ina theatre: the stage 
is time, the play is the play of the world. What a 
spectacle itis! What kingly pomp, what processions 
file past, what cities burn to heaven, what crowds of 
captives are dragged at the chariot-wheels of 
conquerors! I hear or cry “Bravo!” when the great 
actors come on shaking the stage. I lift Homer, and 
I shout with Achilles in the trenches. The silence of 
the unpeopled Syrian plains, the outcomings and 
ingoings of the patriarchs, Abraham and Ishmael, 
Isaac in the fields at eventide, Rebekah at the well, 
Jacob’s guile, Esau’s face reddened by desert sun- 
heat, Joseph’s splendid funeral procession—all these 
things I find within the boards of my Old Testament. 
... Oh, men and women, so far separated yet so 
near, so strange yet so well known, by what 
miraculous power do I know you all? 

Dreamthorp. 
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My Garden. 


Thomas Edward Brown. 


A garden is a lovesome thing, God wot! 

Rose plot, 

Fringed pool, 

Ferned grot— 

The veriest school 

Of peace; and yet the fool 

Contends that God is not— 

Not God! in gardens! when the eve is cool? 
Nay, but I have a sign; 

"Tis very sure God walks in mine. 


The Sick Stockrider. 


Adam Lindsay Gordon. 


Hold hard, Ned! Lift me down once more, and lay 
me in the shade. 
Old man, you've had your work cut out to guide 
Both horses, and to hold me in the saddle when I 
swayed, 
All through the hot, slow, sleepy, silent ride. 


The dawn at ‘“ Moorabinda” was a mist-rack dull and 
dense, 
The sunrise was a sullen, sluggish lamp; 
I was dozing in the gateway at Arbuthnot’s bound’ry 
fence, 
I was dreaming on the Limestone cattle camp. 
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We crossed the creek at Carricksford, and sharply 
through the haze, 
And suddenly the sun shot flaming forth ; 
To Southward lay “ Katawa,” with the sandpeaks all 
ablaze, 
And the flushed fields of Glen Lomond lay to north. 


Now westward winds the bridle-path that leads to 
Lindisfarm, 
And yonder looms the double-headed Bluff ; 
From the far side of the first hill, when the skies are 
clear and calm, 
You can see Sylvester’s woolshed fair enough. 


Five miles we used to call it from our homestead to 
the place 
Where the big tree spans the roadway like an arch; 
"Twas here we ran the dingo down that gave us such 
a chase 
Eight years ago—or was it nine ?—last March. 


"Twas merry in the glowing morn, among the gleam- 
ing grass, 
To wander as we've wandered many a mile, 
And blow the cool tobacco cloud, and watch the white 
wreaths pass, 
Sitting loosely in the saddle all the while. 


"Twas merry ‘mid the blackwoods, when we spied the 
station roofs, 
To wheel the wild scrub cattle at the yard, 
With a running fire of stockships and a fiery run of 
hoofs; 
Oh! the hardest day was never then too hard ! 
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Aye! we had a glorious gallop after “Starlight” and 
his gang, 
When they bolted from Sylvester’s on the flat ; 
How the sun-dried reed-beds crackled, how the flint- 
strewn ranges rang 
To the strokes of “ Mountaineer” and “ Acrobat.” 


Hard behind them in the timber, harder still across 
the heath, 
Close beside them through the tea-tree scrub we 
dashed ; 
And the golden-tinted fern leaves, how they rustled 
underneath ! 
And the honeysuckle osiers, how they crashed ! 


We led the hunt throughout, Ned, on the chestnut 
and the grey, 
And the troopers were three hundred yards behind, 
While we emptied our six-shooters on the bush- 
rangers at bay, 
In the creek with stunted box-tree for a blind ! 


There you grappled with the leader, man to man and 
horse to horse, 
And you rolled together when the chestnut reared ; 
He blazed away and missed you in that shallow 
watercourse— 
A narrow shave !—his powder singed your beard ! 


In these hours when life is ebbing, how those days 
when life was young 
Come back to us; how clearly I recall 
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Even the yarns Jack Hall invented, and the songs 
Jem Roper sung; 
And where are now Jem Roper and Jack Hall ? 


Aye! nearly all our comrades of the old colonial 
school, 
Our ancient boon companions, Ned, are gone; 
Hard livers for the most part, somewhat reckless as a 
rule, 
It seems that you and I are left alone. 


There was Hughes, who got in trouble through that 
business with the cards, 
It matters little what became of him ; 
But a steer ripped up MacPherson in the Cooraminta 
yards, 
And Sullivan was drowned at Sink-or-Swim ; 


And Mostyn—poor Frank Mostyn !—died at last a 
fearful wreck, 
In “the horrors,” at the Upper Wandinong, 
And Carisbrooke, the rider, at the Horsefall broke 
his neck— 
Faith! the wonder was he saved his neck so long! 


Ah! those days and nights we squandered at the 
Logans’ in the glen— 
The Logans, man and wife, have long been dead. 
Elsie’s tallest girl seems taller than your little Elsie 
then ; 
And Ethel is a woman grown and wed. 
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I’ve had my share of pastime, and I’ve done my share 
of toil, 
And life is short—the longest life a span ; 
I care not now to tarry for the corn or for the oil, 
Or for the wine that maketh glad the heart of man. 


For good undone and gifts misspent and resolutions 
vain, 
"Tis somewhat late to trouble. This I know— 
I should live the same life over, if I had to live again ; 
And the chances are I go where most men go. 


The deep-blue skies wax dusky, and the tall green 
trees grow dim, 
The sward beneath me seems to heave and fall; 
And sickly, smoky shadows through the sleepy sun- 
light swim, 
And on the very sun’s face weave their pall. 


Let me slumber in the hollow where the wattle 
blossoms wave, 
With never stone or rail to fence my bed; 
Should the sturdy station children pull the bush 
flowers on my grave, 
I may chance to hear them romping overhead. 


Dickens in Camp. 
Bret Harte. 


Above the pines the moon was slowly drifting, 
The river sang below; 

The dim Sierras, far beyond, uplifting 
Their minarets of snow. 
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The roaring camp-fire, with rude humour, painted 
The ruddy tints of health 

On haggard face and form that drooped and fainted, 
In the fierce race for wealth. 


Till one arose, and from his pack’s scant treasure 
A hoarded volume drew, 

And cards were dropped from hands of listless leisure 
To hear the tale anew. 


And then, while round them shadows gathered faster, 
And as the firelight fell, 

He read aloud the book wherein the Master 
Had writ of “ Little Nell.” 


Perhaps ’twas boyish fancy, for the reader 
Was youngest of them all; 

But, as he read, from clustering pine and cedar 
A silence seemed to fall. 


The fir-trees, gathering closer in the shadows, 
Listened in every spray ; 
While the whole camp, with “Nell” on English 
meadows, 
Wandered, and lost their way. 


And so, in mountain solitudes, o’ertaken 
As by some spell divine, 

Their cares dropped from them, like the needles shaken 
From out the gusty pine. 


Lost is that camp, and wasted all its fire, 
And he who wrought that spell ! 

Ah, towering pine and stately Kentish spire, 
Ye have one tale to tell ! 
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Lost is that camp! but let its fragrant story 
Blend with the breath that thrills 

With hop-vines’ incense all the pensive glory 
That fills the Kentish hills. 


And on that grave where English oak and holly 
And laurel wreaths entwine, 

Deem it not all a too-presumptuous folly, 
This spray of western pine ! 


The Oxen. 


Thomas Hardy. 


Christmas Eve, and twelve of the clock. 
“ Now they are all on their knees,” 
An elder said as we sat in a flock 
By the.embers in hearthside ease. 


We pictured the meek mild creatures where 
They dwelt in their strawy pen, 

Nor did it occur to one of us there 
To doubt they were kneeling then. 


So fair a fancy few would weave 
In these years! Yet, I feel, 

If some one said on Christmas Eve, 
“Come: see the oxen kneel 


“In the lonely barton by yonder coomb 
Our childhood used to know,” 
I should go with him in the gloom, 
Hoping it might be so. 
barton, farmyard. coomb, deep valley. 
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The July Grass. 


Richard Jefferies. 


A July fly went sideways over the long grass. His 
wings made a burr about him like a net, beating so 
fast they wrapped him round with a cloud. Every 
now and then, as he flew over the trees of grass, a 
taller one than common stopped him, and there he 
clung; and then the eye had time to see the scarlet 
spots—the loveliest colour—on his wings. The wind 
swung the bennet and loosened his hold, and away he 
went again over the grasses, and not one jot did 
he care if they were Poa or Festuca, or Bromus or 
Hordeum, or any other name! Names were nothing 
to him: all he had to do was to whirl his scarlet 
spots about in the brilliant sun, rest when he liked, 
and go on again. I wonder whether it is a joy to 
have bright scarlet spots, and to be clad in the purple 
and gold of life? Is the colour felt by the creature 
that wears it? The rose, restful of a dewy morn 
before the sunbeams have topped the garden wall, 
must feel a joy in its own fragrance, and know the 
exquisite hue of its stained petals. The rose sleeps in 
its beauty. 

Field and Hedgerow. 


pennet, old form of bent, long coarse grass. 
Poa, Festuca, Bromus, Hordeum, names of kinds of grass. 
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The Vagabond. 


R. L. Stevenson. 


Give to me the life I love, 
Let the lave go by me, 
Give the jolly heaven above 
And the by-way nigh me. 
Bed in the bush with stars to see, 
Bread I dip in the river— 
There’s the life for a man like me, 
There’s the life for ever ! 


Let the blow fall soon or late, 
Let what will be o’er me; 

Give the face of earth around 
And the road before me. 

Wealth I seek not, hope nor love, 
Nor a friend to know me; 

All I seek, the heaven above 
And the road below me. 


Or let autumn fall on me 
Where afield I linger, 
Silencing the bird on tree, 
Biting the blue finger. 
White as meal the frosty field— 
Warm the fireside haven— 
Not to autumn will I yield, 
Not to winter even! 


lave, the rest. 
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Let the blow fall soon or late 
Let what will be o’er me; 
Give the face of earth around 
And the road before me. 
Wealth I ask not, hope nor love, 
Nor a friend to know me; 
All I ask, the heaven above 
And the road below me. 


Requiem. 
R. L. Stevenson. 


Under the wide and starry sky, 
Dig the grave and let me lie. 
Glad did I live and gladly die, 

And I laid me down with a will. 


This be the verse you grave for me: 

Here he lies where he longed to be ; 

Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 
And the hunter home from the hiil. 


Night in the Open. 


R. L. Stevenson. 


Night is a dead monotonous period under a roof ; 
but in the open world it passes lightly, with its stars 
and dews and perfumes, and the hours are marked 
by changes in the face of Nature. What seems a kind 
of temporal death to people choked between walls 


and curtains is only a light and living slumber to the 
T.N.0.—F P 
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man who sleeps afield. All night long he can hear 
Nature breathing deeply and freely; even as she 
takes her rest she turns and smiles; and there is one 
stirring hour unknown to those who dwell in houses, 
when a wakeful influence goes abroad over the sleep- 
ing hemisphere, and all the outdoor world are on 
their feet. It is then that the cock first crows—not 
this time to announce the dawn, but like a cheerful 
watchman speeding the course of night. Cattle 
awake on the meadows, sheep break their fast on 
dewy hillsides and change to a new lair among the 
ferns; and houseless men, who have lain down with 
the fowls, open their dim eyes and behold the beauty 


of the night. 
Travels with a Donkey. 


The Mariners. 


Margaret Louisa Woods. 


The mariners sleep by the sea. 

The wild wind comes up from the sea, 

It wails round the tower, and it blows through the 
grasses, 

It scatters the sand o’er the graves where it passes, 

And the sound and the scent of the sea. 


The white waves beat up from the shore, 

They beat on the church by the shore, 

They rush round the grave-stones aslant to the 
leeward, 

And the wall and the mariners’ graves lying seaward, 

That are banked with the stones from the shore. 
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For the huge sea comes up in the storm, 

Like a beast from the lair of the storm, 

To claim with its ravenous leap and to mingle 
The mariners’ bones with the surf and the shingle 
That it rolls round the shore in the storm. 


There is nothing beyond but the sky, 

But the sea and the slow-moving sky, 

Where a cloud from the grey lifts the gleam of its 
edges, 

Where the foam flashes white from the shouldering 
ridges, 

As they crowd on the uttermost sky. 


The mariners sleep by the sea. 

Far away there’s a shrine by the sea; 

The pale women climb up the path to it slowly, 
To pray to Our Lady of Storms ere they wholly 
Despair of their men from the sea. 


The children at play on the sand, 

Where once from the shell-broidered sand 

They would watch for the sails coming in from far 
places, 

Are forgetting the ships and forgetting the faces 

Lying here, lying hid in the sand. 


When at night there’s a seething of surf, 

The grandames look out o’er the surf, 

They reckon their dead and their long years of 
sadness, 
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And they shake their lean fists at tne sea and its 
madness. 
And curse the white fangs of the surf. 


But the mariners sleep by the sea, 

They hear not the sound of the sea, 

Nor the hum from the church where the psalm is 
uplifted, 

Nor the crying of birds that above them are drifted. 

The mariners sleep by the sea. 


Going Down Hill on a Bicycle. 
(A Boy’s Song.) 
H. C. Beeching. 


With lifted feet, hands still, 

I am poised, and down the hill 
Dart, with heedful mind ; 

The air goes by in the wind. 


Swifter and yet more swift, 

Till the heart, with a mighty lift, 

Makes the lungs laugh, the throat ery :— 
“O bird, see! see, bird, I fly! 


“Ts this, is this your joy? 

O bird, then I, though a boy, 
For a golden moment share 
Your feathery life in air!” 
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Say, heart, is there aught like this . 
In a world that is full of bliss ? 

"Tis more than skating, bound 
Steel-shod to the level ground. 


Speed slackens now, I float 
Awhile in my airy boat; 

Till, when the wheels scarce crawl, 
My feet to the treadles fall. 


Alas! that the longest hill 

Must end in a vale; but still, 
Who climbs with toil, wheresoe’er, 
Shall find wings waiting there. 


Street Lanterns. 
Mary E. Coleridge. 


Country roads are yellow and brown. 
We mend the roads in London town. 


Never a hansom dare come nigh, 
Never a cart goes rolling by. 


An unwonted silence steals 
In between the turning wheels. 


Quickly ends the autumn day, 
And the workman goes his way, 
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Leaving, ’midst the traffic rude, 
One small isle of solitude, 


Lit, throughout the lengthy night, 
By the little lantern’s light. 


Jewels of the dark have avis 
Brighter than the rustic’s be. 


Over the dull earth are thrown 
Topaz, and the ruby stone. 


Vitai. Lampada. 
Sir Henry Newbolt. 


There’s a breathless hush in the Close to-night— 
Ten to make and the match to win— 

A bumping pitch and a blinding light, 
An hour to play and the last man in. 

And it’s not for the sake of a ribboned coat, 
Or the selfish hope of a season’s fame, 

But his Captain’s hand on his shoulder smote— 
“Play up! play up! and play the game!” 


The sand of the desert is sodden red,— 
Red with the wreck of a square that broke ;— 
The Gatling’s jammed and the Colonel dead, 
And the regiment blind with dust and smoke. 


Gatling, a type of machine-gun. 
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The river of death has brimmed its banks, 
And England’s far, and Honour a name, 

But the voice of a schoolboy rallies the ranks: 
“Play up! play up! and play the game!” 


This is the word that, year by year, 
While in her place the School is set, 
Every one of her sons must hear, 
And none that hears it dare forget. 
This they all with a joyful mind 
Bear through life like a torch in flame, 
And falling fling to the host behind— 
“Play up! play up! and play the game!” 


Drake’s Drum. 
Sir Henry Newbolt. 


Drake he’s in his hammock an’ a thousand mile away 
(Capten, art tha sleepin’ there below ?), 

Slung atween the round shot in Nombre Dios Bay, 
An’ dreamin’ arl the time o’ Plymouth Hoe. 

Yarnder lumes the Island, yarnder lie the ships, 
Wi sailor-lads a-dancin’ heel-an’-toe, 

An’ the shore-lights flashin’, an’ the night-tide dashin’, 
He sees et arl so plainly as he saw et long ago. 


‘Drake he was a Devon man, an’ ruled the Devon seas 
(Capten, art tha sleepin’ there below ?), 

Rovin’ tho’ his death fell, he went wi heart at ease, 
An’ dreamin’ arl the time o’ Plymouth Hoe. 
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“Take my drum to England, hang et by the shore, 
Strike it when your powder’s runnin’ low ; 
If the Dons sight Devon, Ill quit the port o’ Heaven, 
An’ drum them up the Channel as we drummed 
them long ago.” 


Drake he’s in his hammock till the great Armadas 
come 
(Capten, art tha sleepin’ there below ?), 
Slung atween the round shot, listenin’ for the drum, 
An’ dreamin’ arl the time o’ Plymouth Hoe. 
Call him on the deep sea, call him up the Sound, 
Call him when ye sail to meet the foe ; 
Where the old trade’s plyin’ an’ the old flag flyin’ 
They shall find him ware an’ wakin’, as they found 
him long ago! 


The Ballad of Semmerwater. 
(North-Country Legend.) 
Sir William Watson. 


Deep asleep, deep asleep, 
Deep asleep it lies, 

The still lake of Seommerwater 
Under the still skies, 


And many a fathom, many a fathom, 
Many a fathom below, 

In a king’s tower and a queen’s bower 
The fishes come and go, 
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Once there stood by Semmerwater 
A mickle town and tall ; 

King’s tower and queen’s bower, 
And the wakeman on the wall. 


Came a beggar halt and sore: 
“T faint for lack of bread.” 

King’s tower and queen’s bower 
Cast him forth unfed. 


He knocked at the door of the herdman’s cot, 
The herdman’s cot in the dale. 

They gave him of their oatcake, 
They gave him of their ale. 


He has cursed aloud that city proud, 
He has cursed it in its pride; 

He has cursed it into Semmerwater 
Down the brant hill-side ; 

He has cursed it into Semmerwater, 
There to bide. 


King’s tower and queen’s bower, 
And a mickle town and tall ; 

By glimmer of scale and gleam of fin, 
Folk have seen them all. 


King’s tower and queen’s bower, 
And weed and reed in the gloom ; 

And a lost city in Semmerwater, 
Deep asleep till Doom. 


brant, steep. 
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The Fireman. 
Stephen Phillips. 


His foe is fire, fire, fire! 

Hark his hoarse dispersing cry, 
From his path asunder fly ! 
Speed ! or men and women die, 
For his foe is fire, fire! 


His foe is fire, fire, fire! 

He is armed and helmed in brass; 
Let his thundering chargers pass ; 
Be the iron Strand as grass, 

For their foe is fire, fire! 


His foe is fire, fire, fire! 

On he rushes as in gold, 
Under him a chariot rolled, 
As in Roman triumph old, 
For his foe is fire, fire! 


His foe is fire, fire, fire! 

Red the vault above him reels, 
Now the blistering stairway peels, 
But the battle-bliss he feels, 

For his foe is fire, fire! 


His foe is fire, fire, fire! 

Up the ladder flies he light, 
Disappears in dreadful night, 
Now re-starts upon the sight, 
Sudden out of fire, fire ! 
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His foe is fire, fire, fire! 

And no word the hero saith, 

Only on his arm hath breath, 
Something between life and death, 
Snatched from fire, fire, fire ! 


His foe is fire, fire, fire! 
Bring him to the victor’s car, 
Richer in his spoil of war, 
Than from Roman battle far, 
Who has triumphed over fire. 


The Flowers. 


Rudyard Kipling. 


Buy my English posies ! 
Kent and Surrey may— 
Violets of the Undercliff 
Wet with Channel spray ; 
Cowslips from a Devon combe— 
Midland furze afire— 
Buy my English posies, 
And I'll sell your heart's desire ! 


Buy my English posies ! 
You that scorn the may, 

Won’t you greet a friend from home ° 
Half the world away? 
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Green against the draggled drift, 
Faint and frail and first— 
Buy my Northern blood-root 
And I'll know where you were nursed : 


Robin down the logging-road whistles, “Come to me!’ 

Spring has found the maple-grove, the sap is running 
free; 

All the winds of Canada call the ploughing-rain. 

Take the flower and turn the hour, and kiss your love 
again ! 


Buy my English posies! 
Here’s to match your need— 
Buy a tuft of royal heath, 
Buy a bunch of weed, 
White as sand of Muysenberg 
Spun before the gale— 
Buy my heath and lilies 
And I'll tell you whence you hail! 


Under hot Constantia broad the vineyards lie— 

Throned and thorned the aching berg props the 
speckless sky— 

Slow below the Wynberg firs trails the tilted wain— 

Take the flower and turn the hour, and kiss your love 
again ! 


Buy my English posies! 
You that will not turn— 

Buy my hot-wood clematis, 
Buy a frond of fern 
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Gather’d where the Erskine leaps 
Down the road to Lorne— 

Buy my Christmas creeper 
And Ill say where you were born! 


West away from Melbourne dust holidays begin— 

They that mock at Paradise woo at Cora Lynn— 

Through the great South Otway gums sings the great 
South Main— 

Take the flower and turn the hour, and kiss your love 
again ! 


Buy my English posies! 
Here’s your choice unsold! 
Buy a blood-red myrtle-bloom, 
Buy the kowhai’s gold 
Flung for gift on Taupo’s face, 
Sign that spring is come— 
Buy my clinging myrtle’ 
And Ill give you back your home! 


Broom behind the windy town; pollen o’ the pine— 

Bell-bird in the leafy deep where the ratas twine— 

Fern above the saddle-bow, flax upon the plain— 

Take the flower and turn the hour, and kiss your love 
again ! 


Buy my English posies ! 
Ye that have your own, 
Buy them for a brother's sake 
Overseas, alone. 


kowhai, New Zealand plant bearing golden-yellow flowers. 
ratas, scarlet climbing plant, also large tree bearing crimson flowers. 
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Weed ye trample underfoot 
Floods his heart abrim— 
Bird ye never heeded, 
O, she calls his dead to him. 


Far and far our homes are set round the Seven Seas; 

Woe for us if we forget, we that hold by these! 

Unto each his mother-beach, bloom and bird and 
land— 

Masters of the Seven Seas, oh, love and understand ! 


Sherwood. 
) Alfred Noyes. 


Sherwood in the twilight, is Robin Hood awake? 

Grey and ghostly shadows are gliding through the 
brake, 

Shadows of the dappled deer, dreaming of the morn, 

Dreaming of a shadowy man that winds a shadowy 
horn. 


Robin Hood is here again: all his merry thieves 

Hear a ghostly bugle-note shivering through the 
leaves, 

Calling as he used to call, faint and far away, 

In Sherwood, in Sherwood, about the break of day. 


Merry, merry England has kissed the lips of June: 

All the wings of fairyland are here beneath the 
moon, 

Like a flight of rose-leaves fluttering in a mist 

Of opal and ruby and pearl and amethyst. 
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Merry, merry England is waking as of old, 

With eyes of blither hazel and hair of brighter gold: 

For Robin Hood is here again beneath the bursting 
spray, 

In Sherwood, in Sherwood, about the break of day. 


Love is in the greenwood building*him a house 

Of wild rose and hawthorn and honeysuckle boughs: 
Love is in the greenwood, dawn is in the skies, 

And Marian is waiting with a glory in her eyes. 


Hark! The dazzled laverock climbs the golden steep ! 
Marian is waiting: is Robin Hood asleep ? 

Round the fairy grass-rings frolic elf and fay, 

In Sherwood, in Sherwood, about the break of day. 


Oberon, Oberon, rake away the gold, 

Rake away the red leaves, roll away the mould, 
Rake away the gold leaves, roll away the red, 
And wake Will Scarlett from his leafy forest bed. 


~ Friar Tuck and Little John are riding down together 


With quarter-staff and drinking-can and grey goose 
feather. 
The dead are coming back again, the years are rolled 


away 
In Sherwood, in Sherwood, about the break of day. 


Softly over Sherwood the south wind blows. 

All the heart of England hid in every rose 

Hears across the greenwood the sunny whisper leap, 
Sherwood in the red dawn, is Robin Hood asleep? 


laverock, lark. 
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Hark! the voice of England wakes him as of old, 

And, shattering the silence with a cry of brighter 
gold, 

Bugles in the greenwood echo from the steep, 

Sherwood in the red dawn, is Robin Hood asleep ? 


* 


Where the deer are gliding down the shadowy glen, 

All across the glades of fern he calls his merry men— 

Doublets of the Lincoln-green glancing through the 
May, 

In Sherwood, in Sherwood, about the break of day— 


Calls them and they answer: from aisles of oak and 
ash 
Rings the Follow! Follow! and the boughs begin to 
crash, 
The ferns begin to flutter and the flowers begin to fly, 
And through the crimson dawning the robber band 
goes by. 


Robin! Robin! Robin! All his merry thieves 
Answer as the bugle-note shivers through the leaves, 
Calling as he used to call, faint and far away, 

In Sherwood, in Sherwood, about the break of day. 
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The Little Waves of Breffny. 


Eva Gore Booth. 


The grand road from the mountain goes shining to 
the sea, 
And there is traffic on it, and many a horse and 
cart ; 
But the little roads of Cloonagh are dearer far to me, 
And the little roads of Cloonagh go rambling 
through my heart. 
“A great storm from the ocean goes shouting o’er the 
hill, 
And there is glory in it and terror on the wind; 
But the haunted air of twilight is very strange and 
still, 
And the little winds of twilight are dearer to my 
mind. 


The great waves of the Atlantic sweep storming on 
their way, 
Shining green and silver with the hidden herring 
shoal ; 
But the Little Waves of Breffny have drenched my 
heart in spray, 
And the Little Waves of Breffny go stumbling 


through my soul. 


T.N.O.—G 
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Stupidity Street. 


Ralph Hodgson. 


I saw with open eyes 
Singing birds sweet 
Sold in the shops 
For the people to eat, 
Sold in the shops of 
Stupidity Street. 


I saw in vision 
The worm in the wheat 
And in the shops nothing 
For people to eat ; 
Nothing for sale in 
Stupidity Street. 


A Ship at Anchor. 


Joseph Conrad. 


For a ship with her sails furled on her squared 
yards, and reflected from truck to water-line in the 
smooth gleaming sheet of a land-locked harbour, 
seems, indeed, to a seaman’s eye the most perfect 
picture of slumbering repose. The getting of your 
anchor was a noisy operation on board a merchant 
ship of yesterday—an inspiring, joyous noise, as if, 
with the emblem of hope (the anchor), the ship’s 
company expected to drag up out of the depths, 


truck, cap of wood fixed on head of mast or flag-staff. 
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each man all his personal hopes into the reach of a 
securing hand—the hope of home, the hope of rest, 
of liberty, of pleasure, following the hard endurance 
of many days between sky and water. And this 
noisiness, this exultation at the moment of the 
ship’s departure, make a tremendous contrast to the 
silent moments of her arrival in a foreign roadstead 
—the silent moments when, stripped of her sails, 
she forges ahead to her chosen berth, the loose 
canvas fluttering softly in the gear above the heads 
of the men standing still upon her decks, the master 
gazing intently forward from the break of the 
hoop. Gradually she loses her way, hardly moving, 
with the three figures on her forecastle waiting 
attentively about the cat-head for the last order of, 
perhaps, full ninety days at sea: “Let go!” 

The Mirror of the Sea. 


cat-head, beam projecting almost horizontally at each side of a ship’s 
bows. 


The Listeners. 
Walter de la Mare. 


“Ts there anybody there?” said the Traveller, 
Knocking on the moonlit door ; 

And his horse in the silence champed the grasses 
Of the forest’s ferny floor : 

And a bird flew up out of the turret, 
Above the Traveller’s head ; 

And he smote upon the door again a second time: 
“Ts there anybody there?” he said. 
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The Listeners 


‘But no one descended to the Traveller ; 


No head from the leaf-fringed sill 

Leaned over and looked into his grey eyes, 
Where he stood perplexed and still. 

But only a host of phantom listeners 
That dwelt in the lone house then 

Stood listening in the quiet of the moonlight 
To that voice from the world of men: 

Stood thronging the faint moonbeams on 

the dark stair, 

That goes down to the empty hall, 

Hearkening in an air stirred and shaken 
By the lonely Traveller’s call. 

And he felt in his heart their strangeness, 
Their stillness answering his cry, 

While his horse moved, cropping the dark turf, 
"Neath the starred and leafy sky ; 

For he suddenly smote on the door, even 
Louder, and lifted his head :— 

“Tell them I came, and no one answered, 
That I kept my word,” he said. 

Never the least stir made the listeners, 
Though every word he spake 

Fell echoing through the shadowiness of 

the still house 

From the one man left awake: 

Ay, they heard his foot upon the stirrup, 
And the sound of iron on stone, 

And how the silence surged softly backward, 
When the plunging hoofs were gone. 
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The Blades of Harden. 
Will H. Ogilvie. 


Ho! for the blades of Harden! 
Ho! for the driven kye! 

The broken gate and the lances’ hate, 
And a banner red on the sky! 

The rough road runs by the Carter ; 
The white foam creams on the rein; 

Ho! for the blades of Harden! 
“There will be moonlight again !” 


The dark has heard them gather, 
The dawn has bowed them by, 

To the guard on the roof comes'the drum of a hoof 
And the drone of a hoof’s reply. 

There are more than birds on the hill to-night, 
And more than winds on the plain! 

The threat of the Scotts has filled the moss, 
“There will be moonlight again !” 


Ho! for the blades of Harden! 
Ho! for the ring of steel! 
The stolen steers of a hundred years 
Come home for a Kirkhope meal! 
The ride must risk its fortune, 
The raid must count its slain, 
The March must feed her ravens, 
“There will be moonlight again!” 
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Ducks 


Ho! for the blades of Harden! 
Ho! for the pikes that cross! 
Ho! for the king of lance and ling 
—A Scott on the Ettrick moss! 
The rough road runs by the Carter, 
The white foam creams on the rein; 
And aye for the blades of Harden, 
“There will be moonlight again!” 
Whaup o the Rede. 


Ducks. 


F. W. Harvey. 
I. 


From troubles of the world 

I turn to ducks, 

Beautiful comical things 
Sleeping or curled 

Their heads beneath white wings 
By water cool, 

Or finding curious things 

To eat in various mucks 

Beneath the pool, 

Tails uppermost, or waddling 
Sailor-like on the shores 

Of ponds, or paddling 

—Left! right !—with fanlike feet 
Which are for steady oars 

When they (white galleys) float, 
Each bird a boat, 
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Rippling at will the sweet 
Wide waterway. ... 

When night is fallen you creep 
Upstairs, but drakes and dillies 
Nest with pale water-stars, 
Moonbeams and shadow bars, 
And water-lilies : 

Fearful too much to sleep 
Since they’ve no locks 

To click against the teeth 

Of weasel and fox. 

And warm beneath 

Are eggs of cloudy green 
Whence hungry rats and lean 
Would stealthily suck 

New life, but for the mien, 
The bold ferocious mien 

Of the mother-duck. 


JAE 


Yes, ducks are valiant things 
On nests of twigs and straws, 
And ducks are soothy things 
And lovely on the lake 

When that the sunlight draws 
Thereon their pictures dim 

In colours cool. 

And when beneath the pool 
They dabble, and when they swim 
And make their rippling rings, 
O ducks are beautiful things! 


dillies, nursery name for ducks. 
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But ducks are comical things :— 
As comical as you. 

Quack ! 

They waddle round, they do. 
They eat all sorts of things, 
And then they quack. 

By barn and stable and stack 
They wander at their will, 

But if you go too near 

They look at you through black 
Small topaz-tinted eyes 

And wish you ill. 

Triangular and clear 

They leave their curious track 
In mud at the water’s edge, 
And there amid the sedge 

And slime they gobble and peer, 
Saying “Quack! quack!” 


III. 


When God had finished the stars and whirl of 
coloured suns 
He turned His mind from big things to fashion little 
ones, 
Beautiful tiny things (like daisies) He made, and then 
He made the comical ones in case the minds of men 
Should stiffen and become 
Dull, humourless, and glum: 
And so forgetful of their Maker be » 
As to take even themselves—quite seriously. 
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Tim, an Irish Terrier. 


W. M. Letts. 


It’s wonderful dogs they’re breeding now: 
Small as a flea or large as a cow; 

But my old lad Tim he'll never be bet 

By any dog that ever he met. 

“Come on,” says he, “for I’m not kilt yet!” 


No matter the size of the dog he'll meet, 
Tim trails his coat the length o’ the. street. 
D’ye mind his scars an’ his ragged ear, 
The like of a Dublin Fusilier ? 


He’s a massacree dog that knows no fear. 


But he’d stick to me till his latest breath; 
An’ he'd go with me to the gates of death. 
He’d wait for a thousand years, maybe, 
Scratching the door an’ whining for me 
If myself were inside in Purgatory. 


So I laugh when I hear thim make it plain 
That dogs and men never meet again. ~ 
For all their talk, who'd listen to thim, 
With the soul in the shining eyes of him? 
Would God be wasting a dog like Tim? 


_massacree, ferocious. 
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Gardens of Nature. 


We cannot roam far among the by-ways of 
England in high spring without coming to many 
gardens of Nature in which man and his material 
interests have no share. Broken cliffs lift to the sun 
inaccessible gardens of sea-pinks and bluebells, some- 
times only a few yards distant for the eye, but 
untrodden by any human foot. Quagmires in sloping 
woods, where the whole earth bulges in precarious 
fatness, are rich with marigold blossom and shooting 
iris, among which no heavier creature passes than 
the long-toed waterhen. Fishermen pressing up 
rocky streams in the soft May evenings pass under 
veils of alder and ivy to still more secluded gardens 
on the hanging rock, where light mosses and lobed 
liverworts make a dewy background for pale clusters 
of anemones and primroses, and vivid tufts of wood- 
sorrel with its delicate bells. Man has no part in the 
maturing of these lonelier gardens; the flowers and 
mosses of the rock are absolutely independent of his 
efforts, and are seldom even looked upon by his eyes. 
They linger in the midst of our crowded island with 
an acute and inevitable challenge to our accustomed 


ways of thought. 
The Times. 
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Sea Fever. 


John Masefield. 


I must go down to the seas again, to the lonely sea 
and the sky, 

And all I ask is a tall ship and a star to steer her by; 

And the wheel’s kick and the wind’s song and the 
white sail’s shaking. 

And a grey mist on the sea’s face, and a grey dawn 
breaking. 


I must go down to the seas again, for the call of the 
running tide 

Is a wild call and a clear call that may not be denied ; 

And all I ask is a windy day with the white clouds 
flying, 

And the flung spray and the blown spume, and the 
sea-gulls crying. 


I must go down to the seas again, to the vagrant 
gypsy life, 

To the gull’s way and the whale’s way where the 
wind’s like a whetted knife ; 

And all I ask is a merry yarn from a laughing fellow- 


rover, 
And quiet sleep and a sweet dream when the long 


trick’s over. 
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APPENDIX 


SUBJECT-MATTER IN POETRY. 


The following rough classification of the foregoing poems will 
serve to show the wide range of subjects and great variety of 


treatment in poetry. 


A specific example in each section is 


briefly discussed. The pupil should himself endeavour to express 
his views on the remaining poems on somewhat similar lines. 


SUBJECT AND TYPE. 
Narrative. 

General, 
Heart-Leap Well . 
The Reverie of Poor Susan 


Abou Ben Adhemand the Angel 


Three Men of Gotham 


The Loss of the “ Birkeuhaad? 4 


Yussouf ‘ 
The Sick Sockridar 
Dickens in Camp . 


_ Phantasy. 
Kilmeny 
Rosabelle 
The Boy and the Angel . 
The Ballad of Semmerwater 
The Listeners 


Mistorical. 
Boadicea g 
The Old Navy : 
The Defence of Latiniow 
The Last Buccaneer 
Drake’s Drum . 
The Blades of Harden 
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TREATMENT. 
The Loss of the “‘Birken- 
head.” — This poem is 


widely known because of 
the story it tells—that of 
the sinking of a troopship 
off the coast of Africa. 
But it is famous also be- 
cause it tells the story in 
the right way—very simply 
and directly. The incident 
is so touching that to have 
decked it out in any way 
would have robbed it of 
its pathos and spoilt the 
effect. The poet is also 
very happy in making one 
of the soldiers tell the 
story: it thus becomes all 
the more real and vivid to 
us. Im the last stanzas 
this heroic tale of the sea 
becomes a great religious 
act done without any 
thought of reward or fame. 


Appendix 


SUBJECT AND TYPR. 
Dramatic. 


The Eve of Philippi 


Humorous and Whimsical. 


An Elegy on that Glory of Her 


Sex, Mrs. Mary Blaize 
Meg Merrilees é 
Ducks . : 

Tim, an Irish Tebricr 


Descriptive. 


Frigate and Convoy 
Ozymandias of Egypt 
Evangeline t 
Balder’s Pyre 

The Mariners 

Street Lanterns 

The Fireman. 
Sherwood 


‘ Lyrical. 
General. 


Ode: How Sleep the Brave! . 
A Man’s a Man for a’ That 
Song of the Angelic Spirits 
Dream-Pedlary : 

A Vision : 

Oh, the Wild Joys of Living . 
The Vagabond 

Requiem - 

Going Down Hill on a Bieyele 
Sea Fever 


PAGE 
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TREATMENT. 


The Eve of Philippi.— 
This simple scene illus- 
trates Shakespeare’s dram- 
atic gifts in choice of stage- 
setting and grouping of 
characters. Finer still is 
the manner in which he 
portrays the mood of 
Brutus on this momentous 
evening and wins for the 
unhappy Roman our deep 
sympathy and respect. 


Street Lanterns is an 
excellent example of how 
the true poet can make 
a fine picture out of un- 
likely materials. It will 
be seen that the lantern 
is not referred to in the 
first five stanzas. These 
give the background—the 
silence of the upturned 
street with a glimpse be- 
yond of unbroken country 
roads, lit by the diamond 
stars. But—and here is 
the miracle—the. lantern 
scatters jewelled light too 
—of topaz and ruby. 


Going Down Hill on a 
Bicycle is a unique and 
striking little poem. It 
is the business of a lyric 
to express some emotion, 
and here the emotion is 
both simple and novel. 
The poet brings out very 
successfully the keen plea- 
sure of the moment with 
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SUBJECT AND TYPE. 


Nature (Inanimate). 


Blow, blow, thou Winter Wind 11 


To Daffodils . 

A Morning Picture 
Seaweed 

My Garden 


Nature (Animate). 
The Tiger 
To a Mouse 
The Oxen 
Stupidity Street 
Ducks . ; : 
Tim, an Irish Terrier 


Love of Native Land. 
Our Island Home . 
The Shandon Bells 
Vitai Lampada 
. The Flowers . 


The Little Waves of Breffny 


Poetic Prose. 


The Desert shall Rejoice 
The Walk to Emmaus 
Chimney-Sweepers . 

In a Library. 

The July Grass 

Night in the Open 

A Ship at Anchor . 
Gardens of Nature 
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Appendix 


TREATMENT. 


the spice of adventure in 
it, and especially the new 
relationship set up with 
things that fly. The mind 
indeed takes wing, and the 
metre and stanza adapt 
themselves to the stirring 
experience, 


To a Mouse ranks very 
high in our Nature poetry. 
It is unsurpassed in its 
sympatheticunderstanding 
of the lowliest forms of 
life, and in its graphic 
simplicity of treatment. 
In addition, it is a masterly 
blendofhumourand pathos. 
Mice and men share a com- 
mon destiny—with this sad 
difference that man can 
‘guess an’ fear” the future. 





The July Grass is a good 
example of what is called 
Poetic Prose. It is as 
poetic as the Wordsworth 
Nature lyric in its sense 
of the beauty of common 
things and in its simplicity. 
The passage has also some- 
thing of the colour of 
Shelley and the richness 
of Keats. The words used 
have the choiceness we 
associate with poetry, and | 
even the rhythm ever and | 
again just stops short of — 
the regularity of verse. ° 
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THE MAIN STREAM OF ENGLISH 
POETRY 


The contents of this book have been arranged in chronological 
order, and might lead the reader to suppose that the stream of 
English poetry has flowed steadily and continuously all through 
our history. But that is not really so. It was only a tiny 
trickle to begin with, and while there have been periods when 
its volume and rush were very great, there have been other 
periods when the stream (not of verse, but of true poetry) has 
shrunk to small dimensions. In the following brief summary we 
shall trace the main course of the stream ; and it will be found 
to be an interesting study to look at the selections in the light of 
the period to which each of them respectively belongs. 

Geoffrey Chaucer, who lived during the fourteenth century, is ‘he 
first great English poet. His Canterbury Tales consists of a series 
of stories, full of human interest, and told with great skill and zest. 

England had to wait almost two hundred years for her next 


great poetry—that of the reign of Elizabeth. And it is a very 


great poetry indeed, both in quality and volume. Among the 
many poets of the time two stand out pre-eminently—Edmund 
Spenser and William Shakespeare. Spenser’s great work—the 
Faerie Queen—is, like Chaucer’s, a long narrative poem, but it 
lacks Chaucer’s narrative skill, and is read mainly for its beautiful 
descriptions and lovely harmony. Shakespeare’s plays are world- 


- famous for their variety and truth of character, and their poetic 


and dramatic art. Almost as great in its own way as the drama 
is the lyrical poetry of the time, in the shape of countless songs, 
sonnets, and odes. There is also much good narrative poetry. 

Poetry fell off greatly in the early years of the seventeenth 
century, but John Milton raised it again almost to the level of 
Shakespeare. His epic—Paradise Lost—is a masterpiece in its 
sublimity, melody, and perfection of language. He also excels in 
various forms of lyric, notably the sonnet and the ode. 

The Restoration brought about a great change in the character 


The Main Stream of English Poetry 


of our poetry. Poets now appear as wits and satirists. Lyric 
disappears save for a few odes, and the drama is shallow if clever. 
In no other period, however, has poetry attained greater per- 
fection of finish. This Classical Age, as it is called, is seen at 
its best in the works of Alexander Pope. 
- Pope’s style of poetry dominated the eighteenth century, but 
we see his influence waning steadily and successively in the work 
of Thomas Gray, Oliver Goldsmith, William Cowper, and Robert 
Burns. These poets find their subjects in Nature and the annals 
of the poor, and write in a more natural and simple style. The 
French Revolution served only to accelerate this Return to 
Nature, as it is called. 

The Return to Nature is seen at its completest in the poetry 


- of William Wordsworth, who ushered in the Romantic period 


(the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries) in English 
poetry. In this period not only Nature, but the widest imagin- 
ings and deepest emotions of the mind are reflected in the pages 
of Wordsworth, and of his famous contemporaries Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, Percy Bysshe Shelley, and John Keats. Lyrical 
poetry naturally predominates, but there is much beautiful 
narrative, and a good deal of literary if not stageable drama. 

The Romantic period is followed by the Victorian, of which 
Lord Tennyson is‘the most representative poet. He lacks the 
passion and depth of the Romantics, but his craftsmanship in 
producing word-beauty and music is exquisite. Other out- 
standing Victorian poets are Robert Browning, Matthew Arnold, 
and Algernon Swinburne. 

In the short period that separates the Victorian Age from 
our day, the stream of poetry has continued to flow steadily. 
The Great War threw up a large number of young poets, and 
much fine work, mainly in lyric, but whether many of these — 
post- Victorian poets will find a high or permanent place in our 
literature remains to be seen. 
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